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“MRS. WIGFALL’S 
WEDDING DRESS’’ 


BY DALE GALLON 


The early days of the Civil War saw many romantic gestures from the women of both the North and South. Mrs. Louis T. Wigfall, wife of the 
lst Texas’ Regiment’s Colonel, in a sacrifice purely Victorian, gave her wedding dress to be made into a Lone Star flag for the regiment. 

By the time the 1st Texas fought at Gettysburg, romantic gestures had given way to the hard, bitter reality of war, and individual state flags were 
forbidden to be unfurled, replaced in combat by the Army of Northern Virginia battleflag. 

On July 2nd, 1863, as they were about to go into what one of them was to describe as ‘‘...the wildest, fiercest struggle of the war ...”’ - the fight 
for Devil’s Den - a Union artillery battery found their range and landed a shot in their midst killing and wounding several comrades. The youthful 
color bearer pulled the case off of the Lone Star flag and, regardless of the regulations, vowed that he would wave it over the gun that fired the shot, 
or die trying. 

The advance by the Ist Texas Regiment and the 15th Georgia Regiment against Smith’s Battery holding Devil’s Den was part of the battle that 
crowned what General James Longstreet would call, ‘‘the best three hours’ fighting ever done by any troops on the battlefield,’’ and Mrs. Wigfall’s 
wedding dress had found a more sanguinary glory. The Lone Star waved over the battery and Texas was there to stay. Price, $125.00. Image size, 
23 %’’ x 15 2’’. Edition of 950 S/N, with 50 artist proofs and 50 publisher proofs. 


Dale Gallon, America’s premiere military artist for over a decade, continues to provide collectors of limited edition prints with the power, the tragedy 
and the romance of the Civil War as no other artist can. His sensitivity and attention to detail and accuracy are the reasons these fine prints are acquired 
by so many knowledgeable collectors. 


For the latest information on these fine limited edition prints, please contact 
your local military art dealer or call, 717-334-0430, between the hours of 9 
A.M. and 5 P.M., EST for a dealer near you. 
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Partisan LETTERS 


ATWATER AND THE 
FLAG 
Gentlemen: 

Having turned the words of Lee Atwatcr’s 
“response” in the last issue of Southern Partisan 
over in my mind for two weeks now, J must still 
take issue with his position on the Confederate 
flag. 

In light of his response, Mr. Atwater’s words 
in the WLAC interview were not “misinterpreted” 
by me, or by those I know who have reacted to 
them. Mr. Atwater said, in essence, that he per- 
sonally likes the flag, but that he understands that 
others do not, so those of us who do should 
“leave it at home.” That is somewhat like the 
politician who says, “I am personally against 
abortion, but...” 

Mr. Atwater should keep in mind that very 
few Southerners are native Republicans, I am 
personally uncomfortable with being associated 
with the “Party of Lincoln,” a man J consider to 
have been a despicable tyrant and the murderer of 
a quarter million of my countrymen. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the Republicans have 
offered the most palatable electoral choices for 
the South in the past number of years. 

Asa teenager I once held minor office in the 
Democratic party in my native Shelby County, 
Tennessee. I left the Democrats because it was 
made clear to me that Southern flags and 
Southern ideas no longer had a home in that party. 
Only with the coming of Ronald Reagan to the 
fore of the Republican party, however, did I feel 
compelled to call myself a Republican. In light of 
the circumstances under which J left the 
Democratic party, I cannot describe the delight 
that I experienced when, as an alternatc delegate 
to the 1980 Republican National Convention, | 
heard the stirring chords of “Dixie” played by the 
convention musicians, and saw the proud banner 
of the South prominently displayed. Will “Dixie” 
and the flag now be banned at the 1992 
Republican Convention, as they were at the 1988 
Convention of the Democratic party? 

I am sure that Mr. Atwater meant no offense 
to anyone by his statements in Nashville. (What 
politician ever does?) He must keep in mind, 
however, that Southerners are very protective of 
their rights and heritage, and will react strongly 
whenever we feel that the leadership of the 
Republican party is inclining in the same direc- 
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tion taken by those who drove us from the 
Democrats. 

Mr. Atwater’s response does not retract the 
statement that the flag should be left at home. 
Rather, it reemphasizcs that position by saying 
that “Southerners have always understood the 
meaning of decorum and politeness and proper 
time and place for all things.” Standing up for 
one’s rights may seem impolite and lacking in 
decorum to those who wish to trample on those 
rights, but I pray to God that Southemers will 
never place decorum ahead of honour. 

There are those who believe that the 
Southern flag is nothing more than the emblem of 
the Ku Klux Klan. There are others who would 
do everything in their power to re-enforce that 
notion. If responsible Southerners fail to fly the 
flag in order to appease such people, then we are 
effectively surrendering the flag into the hands of 
the Ku Kluxers. As the descendant of over 300 
years of Southerners who struggled for freedom 
against many forms of tyranny, as a Catholic, as 
the husband of a woman of partly Jewish ances- 
try, I will not allow the flag of the South to 
become nothing more than the flag of the Ku 
Klux, or any other band of uneducated, petty 
would-be tyrants. 

If the Republican party wishes to continue 
winning elections they must keep in mind who 
their constituency is. Of course, the party must be 
open to people of all colours and backgrounds, 
but not at the cost of princinple. It must be made 
perfectly clear to the Republican party that 
Southerners will not be taken for granted by the 
Republican party as A frican-Americans have 
been by the Democrats. 


Devereaux D. Cannon, Jr. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


BUCKLEY ON 
BUCKLEY 


Gentlemen: 

I’ve just this past week read “The Neo-Con 
Job,” by Gordon Jackson (Southern Partisan, 
Second Quarter, 1989), in which he takes Bill 
Buckley to task for failing to arbitrate the dispute 
between those Mr. Jackson styles as “paleo-cons” 
(good) and “neo-cons” (bad), 

He wonders whether National Review's 
“precarious financial position” explains this 
uncharacteristic timidity. 


NR’s financial position has been “precari- 
ous” the nigh-on forty years of its existence, but 
this did not deter Bill Buckley from reading John 
Birch and Ayn Rand “objectivist” quacks out of 
the conservative movement...at a cost, in the first 
instance, of about 50% of NR’s subscribers. 

Bill Buckley is as fearful of mixing into the 
power struggle (Mr. Jackson’s Manichean view) 
between paleos and neos as Joe Louis was of 
climbing into the ring with Bob Hope, or Mike 
Tyson of going ten rounds with Pee Wee Herman. 
It is true he wrote an editorial in which he con- 
cluded that Mr. Sobran was guilty of sufficient 
rhetorical carelessness for the inference reason- 
ably to be drawn that certain writings were 
anti-Semetic, This was his judgement—-paining 
him nota little, because he has the highest esteem 
for Joc Sobran as an intellectual and as a friend, 
and personally has no doubts that anything as 
vicious as anti-Semitism taints none of Mr. 
Sobran’s thinking. 

It bchooves all polemicists, noncthcless, to 
be as sensitive of the historical horror of the 
Holocaust as they may be rigorous in cleaning 
Isracl’s clock for bullhcaded rigidities in policy, 
such as their refusal to negotate with the PLO. 


Fergus Reid Buckley 
Camden, South Carolina 


TIME TO PROTEST 


Gentlemen: 

lam asking for every compatriot to please 
write just a note to any and all officials in the 
State of Georgia [protesting the] Stone Mountain 
Park near Atlanta, our Southern identification has 
been removed. “Dixie” will not be played 
because of the proximity to Atlanta, Our river 
boat “Robert E. Lec” has lost its name. Laser 
lights flash across the faces of Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Davis, and Mr. Jackson because they are on the 
rock where the lights have to be shown. Heaven 
forbid if this ever happened to Mr. Lincoln... 


Preston Thompson 
Jonesboro, Georgia 


YANKEES WITH 
VISION 


Gentlemen: 

... Your magazine has opened my eyes about 
the truth of the War Between the States. 
Personally, I don’t believe there should have been 
a war if the Northem states had treated the South 
in a more just way. 

After I read your magazine, I gave it to my 
next door neighbor who is a War Between the 
States buff. His family and he just returned from 
a visit to Virginia. He said if he didn’t already 


have eight years in the New York Fire 
Department, he would move to Virginia. I knew 
he was a Southern sympathizer because he has a 
Southern battle flag and wears the Stars and Bars 
on a cap he has on. 

Thought you’d like to know that all Yankees 
are not blind when it comes to the facts. 


Ed Stewart 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


REMEMBER THE 
DAUGHTERS 


Gentlemen: 

I just read for the second time your article in 
the second quarter of the 1989 Southern Partisan 
on the sad situation with the Confederate Home 
for Women. 

Could not those dear ladies be retained as 
living exhibits? My younger colleagues in the 
Sons have never seen a Confederate soldier. The 
last one I saw was in 1932. 


Gordon Gunter 
Occan Springs, Mississippi 


Editor’s Note: Yes, the ladies could have been 
supported for the few years remaining in their 
lives. But the Governor of Virginia and others 
involved in this abomination ignored our pleas. 
The ladies have lost their home. 

You may write your apologies on behalf of 
our wretched generation to the Confederate 
ladies in care of Faye Oliff, 2205 Lucord Lane, 
Mechanicsville, Virginia 23111. 


FREEDOM? 
Gentlemen: 

In May I celebrated my 90th birthday... 

My mother’s father, a Scot in descent, was 
wounded in the Battle of Lookout Mountain. He 
limped all the rest of his life and passionatcly 
hated the North. He did not believe in slavery, 
and his clan never owned slaves. He fought for 
states’ nights. We’ve been losing them ever since 
the North won—now parents have no part in 
schools. They pay taxes to support schools where 
God’s name can’t even be mentioned and 
prayer—ecven blessing the food is forbidden. This 
is freedom? 


Mrs. G. L. Orr 
Norfolk, Virginia 


LINCOLN’S 
CONSPIRACY 
Gentlemen: 

Mr. Johnson’s article on America’s “conspir- 
acy” consciousness was quite interesting and 


brought to mind, in Mr. Lincoin’s “House 
Divided” speech, what is to me a basic and com- 
monly missed point. I don’t know if the former 
president intended to outline a conspiracy per se, 
but let’s just take a quick look where he borrowed 
the “house divided” metaphor. 

Jesus used those words in response to Jewish 
leaders who accused him of “throwing out devils 
in the name of the prince of devils.” (Matthew 
12:24) “If Satan cast out Satan, he is divided 
against himself; how shall then his kingdom 
stand?” said Jesus according to Matthew. 

Mr. Lincoln making a pivot of this is doubt- 
ful debate style at best, and as he seems to 
dichotomously cast himself as Jesus and the 
Confederacy as Satan, it would, I think, also be 
right-handed blasphemy. 

I rather enjoyed seeing the Statue of Liberty 
cover, and would urge all my fellows to use their 
free choice (“Swear not...but let your yea be yea, 
and your nay, nay... — James 5:12) as to U.S. 
immigration eventually changing. 


Greg Crockett 
Carolina Beach, North Carolina 


DRAKE ADMIRED 


Gentlemen: 

...] have long been an admirer of the short 
stories of Robert Drake, and that intensified by 
vicarious envy at those whose life space encom- 
passes a home place, they not always strangers in 
a foreign land. “The Rain Is Falling on the 
Ground, I Have No Husband Now,” is a tren- 
chant and captivating crystallization of such depth 
of experience and feeling that I have seen few of 
such pungency; but there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing remotely humorous, not even slightly 
funny, about it. You don’t have to be born into a 
Structural complex containing a home place, nor 
to have subsequently acquired it, to understand 
that. 


Tommy Rogers 
Jackson, Mississippi 


ONE 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


Gentlemen: 

My husband and I recently completed a 
short tip through many of the Southern states. 
(Tennessee/Arkansas/Mississippi/Alabama/ 
Georgia/North Carolina/South Carolina/ and 
Virginia). Although we live in the North, we are 
ardent readers of the Southern Partisan and stu- 
dents of the War of Northern Aggression. We 
support the Confederate cause and consider our- 
sclves unreconstructed rebels! 

This was our first trip to the South and we 
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only hope we can return soon. We felt we were 
on hallowed ground at the battlefields, 
Confederate cemeteries, and Confederate monu- 
ments. We felt an overwhelming reverence at 
Robert E. Lee’s tomb in Lee Chapel and at the 
Blandford Church. It is with despair we read of 
ever-threatening destruction of many sites to com- 
mercial expansion. Even more disturbing is the 
vandalism occurring at places like the beautiful 
Blandford Church. 

We found the Southern people very friendly 
and genuine. The Southern values and life-style 
was very apparent to us. It was a refreshing expe- 
nience, 

The only disappointment we faced was the 
lack of display of the Confederate flag. Although 
we were aware of the legal situation in many 
states regarding the display of the flag, we didn’t 
really realize the loss until we experienced it. 

The ideals and values of the Confederacy 
were so grand we should never allow them to be 
forgotten or devalued....we appreciate your maga- 
zine—keep up the good work. 


Evelyn Popejoy 
Elk Grove Village, Illinois 


TEXAS THANKS 


Gentlemen: 

Your magazine is very special to me. lama 
Civil War buff and you print some really valuable 
material on that subject. I usually read every 
word in your magazine. Please stay in business 
somehow! I need you! 


Mrs. Tomi Middleton 
Newton, Texas 


WHERE’S DUKE? 
Gentlemen: 

How about some good news items about 
David Duke? He is a true Southerner and we 
would like to see more good stories about him 
and his cause, 


Robert H. Strong 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 


SOUTHERN 
SUPPLICATION 


Gentlemen: 

I would put forth the following idea. As 
champions of truth for Southern dignity, we 
lovers of our heritage have fought and are fight- 
ing valiantly for the vindication of our Southern 
heroes and symbols. We work ourselves weary; 
we donate money religiously; we write letters 
unceasingly; we speak for the South powerfully. 

But do we pray for the South? Do we pray 


that God aid us in our push to save our heritage? 
What better thing could be done as we face an 
uneducated mountain of dissenters? 

“Have faith in God,” Jesus answered. “I tell 
you the truth, if anyone says to this mountain, 
‘Go, throw yourself into the sea,’ and does not 
doubt in his heart but believe that what he says 
will happen, it will be done for him. Therefore I 
tell you, whatever you ask in prayer, believe that 
you have received it, and it will be yours” (Mark 
11:22-24.) 

Our work would be so much more fruitful; 
the money we donate would do so much more, 
the speakers for the South would be so much 
more powerful; our battles would be so much 
more ably fought; our victories would be so much 
more numerous; our success would be so much 
greater. God would vindicate our Cause for us if 
we would simply call the name of our beloved 
Southland during our prayer time. 

Will you put the South on your prayer list? 


Gene Brooks 
Presbyterian College 
Clinton, South Carolina 


SLICK DEFENSE 
Gentlemen: 

The Southern Partisan {is] the only slick 
paper magazine that still exhibits the courage and 
character to continue to uphold and honor the tra- 
ditions and culture of the great Old South. May 
your tribe increase! 

Over the years, especially since 1948, I have 
noticed the increase in persons, especially media 
and political persons, who like Judas, betrayed 
their own people—the honor, decency, and 
chivalry of everything sacred below the Mason 
and Dixon Line. I have scen that in Kentucky, 
Florida, Arkansas, Louisiana, and all over the 
South, with some so-called TV-evangelists join- 
ing in the betrayals. 

I hope that more magazines, papers, and 
organizations band together the true descendants 
of the Old Confederate South. Iam an unrecon- 
structed Johnny Reb. 


Marvin Almon 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THE LATE SOUTHERN 


Gentlemen: 

J noted, with considerable interest, the letter 
addressed to you by Mr. Kelly W. Perdue, of 
Lookout Mountain, Georgia, outlining his experi- 
ence and disgust with the Southern Magazine. 
[Southern Partisan, Volume IX, Second Quarter 
1989]. 

My experience paralleled Mr. Kelly’s, but 
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spanned a shorter period of time. I first sub- 
scribed thinking the “thing” to be a true champion 
of the true Southern Cause. My disappointment 
commenced almost immediately and was com- 
pleted by the appearance in the June 1987 issue of 
a particularly offensive article entitled “Loaded 
Symbols,” the burden of which was the denigra- 
tion of all the consequential historical past of the 
South, and specifically the falsity of attaching any 
honor or integrity to the Confederacy, its armies, 
and the cause or necessity for the Great Struggle. 
My imitation was such that I wrote a letter to the 
editor, cancelling my subscription and condemn- 
ing the magazine for its stance. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
the Southern Partisan as you proceed about your 
appointed task of setting straight the record, and 
explaining the dignity, honesty, and integrity of 
the Southern position, past and present. 


Francis M. Coiner 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Editor’s Note: We understand that the 
September 1989 issue was Southern’s last. 


A DETRACTOR 
Gentlemen: 

...the thing that strikes me the most is how 
apologists for the Confederacy are always 
rewriting history. Freeing a few slaves by various 
Southern leaders, such as Lee does not relieve the 
South of allowing such an abomination to be 
legal... 

This, I believe, God has revealed to me in 
the Spirit. The South was not allowed to be ruled 
over by such a good man as Abraham Lincoln, 
but was instead given the tyrant Johnson for a 
yoke of punishment by God. 

May you some day come out of Babylon. 


D.R. Brsbon 
Princeton, Texas 


Editor’s Note: And who says all the kooks are 
on our side? And the next time this reader is 
conversing with God in the Spirit, he should ask 
Him why His Son exhorted servants to obey 
their masters. 

i] 


PARTISAN 


VIEW 


Southern Winters 


S outherners tend to buy the Yankee 
version of Christmas, even though 
we do very little dashing through the snow 
down here. In fact, most of the snow you 
find in the South is either made of cotton 
or blown from a can. 

Some of us who live along the north- 
ern border of the South do see a good bit 
of snow. But very, very few Southerners 
ever experience a white Christmas. 

I grew up in Charleston, South 
Carolina. Snow is so rare in Charleston 
that, when a few flurries appear and turn 
the grass white, some folks write the date 
down in their Bibles so they can share the 
memory with their grandchildren, 

On one such occasion, during the 
mid-1950s, when I was about ten years 
old, I remember a layer of snow that fell 
on Charleston. Since we had no real need 
for heavy clothes, our mothers made us 
wear an extra sct of socks and underwear 
for insulation, and we all set out to build a 
snowman, which is no simple project 
when the snow is no more than an inch 
deep. Our pathetic creation was half snow 
and half dirt, a kind of brown slushman, 
with pine straw hair erupting all over his 
body. 

Snowless as they often are, Southern 
Winters—especially at Christmas time~are 
joyful occasions, made rich by the milk of 
human kindness. From my own youth, I 
remember traveling to my grandmother’s 
house in North Carolina for our traditional 
Christmas visit. 

One aunt baked dozens of delicious 
spice cakes with caramel icing. She 
called them ‘War Cakes” (maybe because 
they were made without eggs) and pre- 
sented them as gifts. Another aunt spccial- 


ized in quilts made from fabric scraps. 
They became prized gifts at Christmas 
time. One uncle (by marriage) who 
owned a small farm would pass out bags 
of pecans and another uncle gave mystery 
“pokes” to the children, full of valuables 
like home-made fudge, cookies, hard 
candy and maybe a pocket knife or a 
whistle. 

On Christmas day at Grandma’s 
house, relatives would come by, swap pre- 
sents and help themselves to the incredible 
table of food that she maintained all day 
long, including several whopper-size 
stuffed baking hens which Grandma had 
fattened in her own back yard specifically 
for the occasion. 

At least on this one day, all the mem- 
bers of the family, even those who really 
didn’t like each other very much, would 
sit around and talk, swapping news, 
remembering old times and weaving the 
tics that bind by passing down ancient 
wisdom to the youngest members of the 
family. 

It was at one of these gatherings that I 
was first shown a sword that had belonged 
to a Confederate ancestor and learned that 
a great-grandmother had received a 
Confederate pension until she died. I was 
also able to blend together information my 
father had given me about his father and 
his grandparents with the memories of 
others who had witnessed events before 
my time. 

Today, I can still smell the tobacco 
from my uncle’s pipe and feel the warmth 
of the old kerosene stove and I can almost 
hear their voices. They are gone now. My 
parents, my grandparents, most of my 
aunts and uncles—they are all memories 


by Richard Quinn ' 


tucked away in a safe place. And more 
than that, they are connected by blood to 
the living members of their tribe. On the 
features of my children, I can see a famil- 
iar expression, a certain look in the eyes, 
the shape of a brow. And I know that we 
are all still together, as we will be until the 
end of time. 

My experiences are matched by a pri- 
vate collection of memories associated 
with families all over the country. But 
Southemers in particular, as well as fami- 
lies with rural roots from other regions, 
seem to understand intuitively the impor- 
tance of family to the fabric of human 
identity, a fabric that can be woven tghtly 
or loosely. Indeed, the fabric of identity 
can easily become unraveled altogether as 
we have increasingly witnessed in modern 
times. 


S 0, we don’t get much snow in the 
South. But that’s okay. Rather than 
a white Christmas, what we should be 
dreaming of anyway is a return to the truc 
meaning of Christmas, just like the ones 
we used to know, when family members 
came together to share each other’s com- 
pany, to honor mothers and fathers, to 
express love to each other—and to cele- 
brate the Birth of a Child. 

Come to think of it, they don’t get 
much snow in Bethlehem either. @ 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


FROM BEHIND ENEMY LINES 


Election 
Analysis 


By Gordon Jackson 


The Wilder-Coleman gubernatorial 
race in Virginia brought national media 
attention to what | have long suspected is 
a wide-spread’ phenomenon: the discrep- 
ancy between what people tel! pollsters 
and how they actually pull the levers in 
the secrecy of the voting booth. Wilder, 
who is black, led Coleman, a white, by at 
least ten percentage points in the polls 
just days before the election but ended up 
winning the election by less than one per- 
centage point. Speculation has it that ten 
percent was actually unwilling to vote for 
a black under any circumstances, but also 
unwilling to reveal this to pollsters. 

Though it’s wise to be leery of any 
conclusion reached so readily and unani- 
mously by the opinion-making communi- 
ty, | believe this explanation of what hap- 
pened in Virginia is plausible. And | 
would take it further, into a general propo- 
sition: Deep in their hearts, people have 
reasons, prejudices, opinions that they 
dare not reveal to sophisticated acolytes 
of the current conventional wisdom. 

| believe much of the agenda of social 
conservatism—restricting abortions and 
pornography, permitting the expression of 
religious beliefs in the public domain, and 
the like— falls into this category for many 
people. The opinion elites have so stig- 
matized traditional notions of moral order 
that anyone expressing support for them, 
even if with the eloquence and logic of a 
Pat Buchanan, runs the risk of being clas- 
sified a hopeless yahoo. 

Now, undoubtedly, in places like 
Provo, Utah or Paducah, Kentucky, where 
strong religious belief has kept stigmatiz- 
ers at bay, people are more likely to say 
what they really think. Much harder to 


read are the denizens of Secularville, 
U.S.A.; that great homogenous glob of 
college “educated” baby boomers who 
had their progressive opinions issued to 
them along with student ID cards when 
they entered college. 

it's generally assumed that these peo- 
ple are libertarians—they don’t want gov- 
ernment fishing around in their wallets, 
but by the same token they don’t want any 
moral instructions from government 
either. I’m not so sure that’s true of the 
baby boomers, and if it once was, its 
changing as they grow older, have chil- 
dren and discover the interconnectedness 
of human society. Deep in the human 
heart is a need for moral order and ortho- 
doxy, even in hearts hardened by self 
absorption, materialism and sacrificing 
ones true beliefs for a place in the herd. 
That need, I’m convinced, translates into 
votes for candidates who stand four- 
square for social conservatism. But venti- 
lating such unfashionable views in public, 
to a pollster, is still a bit much to ask of the 
average yuppie. 

There’s a lesson to be drawn from the 
strikingly unsuccessful gubernatorial cam- 
paign of New Jersey Republican Jim 
Courter. Courter had everything going for 
him: a solid congressional career and a 
reputation as the House expert on defense 
issues; the enthusiastic support of hugely 
popular outgoing governor, Tom Kean; a 
populist conservatism, similar to that of 
good friend Jack Kemp, well-suited to 
appeal New Jersey's many Democrats; 
good looks and a winning personality. In 
a race that should have been a toss-up 
going in, Courter got 35 percent of the 
vote and had a negatives-to-positives ratio 
of 3 to 1 in polls taken days before the 
election. 

What happened? Well, as most peo- 
ple know, Courter waffled on abortion and 
lost the support of pro-lifers while incur- 
ring the predictable enmity of the pro- 
abortion crowd. Less widley known is 
that the decision to fudge on abortions 
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was a piece with a broader strategy of 
avoiding social conservatism issues alto- 
gether. 

Back in 1978, when Jeff Bell narrowly 
lost a New Jersey Senate race to Bill 
Bradley, the state’s Republicans all came 
to the conclusion that New Jersey was full 
of hard-core feminists. The supposition of 
the Courter campaign was that a conser- 
vative could have run an economic or 
defense issues but must avoid like the 
plague anything that might offend the 
sensibilities of Bella Abzug. Courter fol- 
lowed this received wisdom all the way 
through to his defeat. If New Jersey’s 
baby boomers were militant feminists in 
‘78, many are now harried mothers who 
know the most important thing they can 
provide their kids is a sense that some 
moral authority reigns in that ominous, 
forbidding world out there. © 


..And From 
The Front 


The Washington, D.C. suburbs 
gave Wilder a plurality of nearly sixty 
thousand votes: Arlington, Fairfax, 
and Alexandria (184, 480 to 126, 554). 
Still more interesting, Arlington alone 
(Arlington which would have complet: 
ed the District of Columbia square if 
Virginia had ever ceded it) gave 
Wilder an eighteen thousand vote plu- 
rality (35,717 to 17,452). If the D.C. 
square had been completed, Wilder 
would not have squeaked in by 6,000 
votes; Coleman would have won com- 
fortably. Point is [the real] Virginia 
has not changed so much... 


Sheldon Vanauken 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


by Matthew Sandel 


southern — 
Toleration 


D in the 1920s, the South has never exhib- 
ited the kind of antisemitism characteristic of 
other regions. The older Southern community, 
the more likely it is that you will find Jews among 
the social and civic leaders. Bernard Baruch 
considered himself an American first, a 
Southerner second, and a Jew third. His father, 
a Confederate veteran, was one of the leading 
planters in the South Carolina Low Country, and 
Judah P. Benjamin—as often noted in the 
Partisan, was the first Jewish cabinet member 
appointed on these shores. The first Jewish cab- 
inet member to serve in a U. S. President's cabi- 
net was appointed by Theodore Roosevelt—and 
Roosevelt's mother was an unreconstructed 
Rebel. 

Lest you think Benjamin was somehow an 
exception to the rule, be advised that the man- 
with the longest tenure as Speaker of the House 
in astate legislature was Soloman Blatt of 
Barnwell, South Carolina. Blatt represented a 
rural county composed of typical Southern voters, 
yet he served for a half century. During twenty 
years of that service, Barnwell also had a Jewish 
mayor—Herman Maszuski, who died in office, as 
did Blatt. Incidentally, Blatt and Maszuski were 
not Christianized. They were professing Jews, 
and their conservative Southern constituency 
never gave it a second thought. 

Why then, has this tolerance been so much 
a part of the Southern character during the years 
when antisemitism was institutionalized in much 
of the rest of the country? Is it because 
Southerners didn't really care about religious dif- 
ferences—as it is the fashion today? Did doctri- 
nal disputes mean less to the South than to the 
Northeast or Midwest? 

Anyone who has lived in the region knows 
better. Indeed, | would argue that the very 
reverse is true—that Southerners drew sharper 
lines between Christian denominations, that they 
were more acutely aware of dogmatic differ- 
ences, and that for this very reason Jews were 


more readily accepted into the community than 
they were elsewhere. 

If this sounds crazy, let me explain. 

In the 19th and early 20th century, Southern 
Christians took their religion seriously. At least 
they thought about it more deeply. | remember 
years ago walking into a country store and seeing 
a group of old men, gathered in one corner, dis- 
puting with one another—and what they were 
talking about was not politics or sports but Holy 
Scripture. | recall remaining for almost an hour 
while two farmers in overalls argued about the 
Second Coming, quoting extensively (as far as | 
knew, verbatim) from the Old Testament and the 
New. You would have thought at least one was a 
Moslem, so severe was their disagreement. 
Others came into the store, bought what they 
wanted, and left, most of them smiling and wink- 
ing at the two combatants, who were apparently 
well-known for their disputes. | followed one 
white-haired man out of the door and asked him if 
the quarrel was serious. 

“Yes and no,” he said. “They’re at it most 
every day. Nobody ever wins, of course. They 
both are too set in their ways to be changed by 
the other. And both of them know their Bible.” 

“Of course,” he added, the real problem is, 
they go to different churches.” 

“Which churches?” | asked. 

“One's a Baptist and the other Methodist," 
he said. 

“So what's the difference?” | asked, gen- 
uinely bewildered. 

The old man seemed shocked by my 

question. 

“Why, all the difference in the world,” he 
replied, and walked off shaking his head. 

As an Episcopalian, | was unable to make 
the distinction, though to this day most 
Southerners can. And it is some measure of their 
devoutness that they don’t think such differences 
are irrelevant. They still respect theology, and as 
a consequence they believe in the dangers of 
heresy. Heresy is believing something incorrect 
about the nature of God, His Created Order, or 
His Church. To many true-believing Christians, 
religious heresy is a much graver offense against 
truth than is political or social heresy, if only 
because God is more important than the things of 
this world. 

Such people are still unwilling to grant the 
possibility that their church could be wrong about, 
say, baptism, just as member of the Americans 


for Democratic Action would be unwilling to say 
that the Republicans might well be right about 
reducing the tax rate on capital gains. 

Today in other regions it's fashionable to be 
wishy washy and unsure about your religious 
convictions, so much so that you must pay lip 
service to the ecumenical movement with its 
amorphous commitment to good and its narrow 
political agenda. Ata meeting of the World 
Council of Churches, according to one report, an 
oriental delegate turned to an American and said, 
“My miserable superstition is Buddhism. What's 
yours?” 

Not so in the rural South of yesteryear— 
and, to a far lesser degree, of today. In the old 
days Southerners never gave an inch in such 
matters—not to anyone who disagreed with them 
on basic doctrine. And herein, | believe, lies the 
key to their kinder treatment of the Jews. Toa 
hard-shell Baptist, a Jew wasn't any more hetero- 
dox than a Methodist. Wrong is wrong. If you 
didn't agree, then you were hopelessly 
confused—and no use to argue with you. 

The polite, genteel thing to do was to avoid 
ever bringing up the subject of religious differ- 
ences, to accept the fact that your neighbors 
were peculiar in that respect—whether Christian 
or Jewish—and to forgive them their irremedial 
theological error. In such a world a believer in 
the Talmud was no more outrageous than a 
believer in the Methodist Discipline. 

Of course, in refutation of this explanation 
you could offer the strong anti-Catholic prejudice 
in the South, some of which still remains today. 
But | would suggest that animosities against 
Catholics have stemmed not from religious feel- 
ings but from political and historical fears. Ina 
region where folk memory was alive until quite 
recently, descendents of English and Scotch set- 
tlers remembered the Popish Plot, Bloody Mary, 
and Guy Fawkes. They recounted the Vatican's 
attempt to impose its will on Protestant England 
and they worried about the same thing happening 
in America. These prejudices died hard, but they 
are finally on the wane, probably because 
Evangelical Protestants and Catholics share so 
much in common as the result of the pro-family 
movement. 

As for Southern Jews, if they have been 
treated better than their brothers in the North, | 
suspect that itis because of, rather than in spite 
of strongly-held religious beliefs. © 
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OBITER])ICTA 


Presbyterians Beware 

The Student Affairs Council of the 
Presbyterian College Faculty recently dis- 
tributed a little note to all the members of 
the student body. The note was in the 
form of a “request” that Presbyterian 
College students should —-and here is the 
precise language: 

“refrain from public display of the 
confederate flag on the Presbyterian 
College campus. This request includes 
display at athletic events, at Homecoming 
or other social events and in windows of 
buildings. We realize that displaying the 
confederate flag is legal and within first 
amendment rights. However, we also are 
aware that display of the flag, especially 
in a very prominent way, is offensive to 
many members of the PC community, 
regardless of race or heritage. This 
request is made after discussion and vote 
by the Student Affairs Council without 
any inducement from an individual or a 
group..” 

In formulating this request, the facul- 
ty has made two unstated assumptions, 
both of which are aggressively insulting to 
the students at PC. First, of course, the 
assumption is made that the Souther stu- 
dents at PC care so little for their heritage 
that they will easily agree to dishonor a 
banner that has flown proudly in their 
region for 135 years. Then the second 
assumption the faculty makes is that the 
students at PC are so dumb as to believe 
that the “request” to suppress the flag was 
made without regard to “race” and “with- 
out any inducement from an individual or 
group.” 

Of course they were “induced” to 
lake action against the flag. What they 
truthfully might have said is that the 
action was taken without giving consider- 
ation to any individual or group who sup- 
ported the flag. 


Every time the Battle Flag is assault- 
ed (whether by politicians, bureaucrats or 
academicians) they always defend their 
action by saying that the flag is “offen- 
sive” to some. Well, let’s make it very 
clear to these people that efforts to ban, 
defame or denigrate that Flag are far more 
offensive to many more people than they 
ever imagined. The time has come, in 
other words, to do a little inducing of our 
own. And by the way, Presbyterian 
College (Clinton, South Carolina) is asso- 
ciated with the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. We pass this along in case you 
feel an inducement coming on. 


Oh Yeah? 


The Institute for the Study of 
American Religion has revealed an entire- 
ly new insight into the behavior of God. 
Director J. Gordon Melton made this 
remarkable statement: “Contrary to highly 
publicized statements made by some cler- 
gy, almost no one believes that God sin- 
gles out individuals or groups for special 
punishment.” This will be a big surprise 
to the Canaanites and the Philistines, 
among others. 

Melton made his remarks as a rebuttal 
to the idea that AIDS may be God’s pun- 
ishment for the immoral behavior of 
homosexuals. “God doesn’t work like 
that,” Melton said. This will also be con- 
fusing to Lot, whose wife’s remains have, 
for centuries, been used to cure country 
ham. 


Sears Strikes Again 
You may recall that in our last issue 
we chided the Scars company for a ques- 
tionaire developed by their employces 
making fun of the South. We suggested 
that much of this ill-will sprang from 
ignorance about our region. At the time, 
we didn’t realize just how right we were. 
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According to USA Today, the market- 
ing people at Sears wanted to assist the 
victims of Hurricane Hugo. So they 
developed a special interest-free loan pro- 
gram and a slick radio and newspaper 
advertising campaign promoting their gen- 
erosity. The problem was they ran the ads 
in Charleston, West Virginia; Hugo visited 
Charleston, South Carolina. Now we 
understand Sears is rushing aid to an ail- 
ing Mother Teresa in Indiana and has 
planned a visit to the Pope in Rome, 
Georgia. 


A Long Way from 
Home 


The career of Robert Penn Warren 
virtually defined the term“man of letters” 
for twentieth-century America. In terms 
of sheer longevity, “Red” Warren was the 
magnificent redwood of our literature. 
From the time he published his first 
poems in Fugitive in the mid-1920’s until 
his death on September 8, 1989, Warren 
was an extraordinarily productive writer 
of verse, fiction, literary criticism, autobi- 
ography, and meditations on American 
history. Turning out an average of nearly 
a book a year for over fifty years, he was 
an abiding presence in our culture. As 
such, he was greatly honored, often mis- 
understood, and finally taken for granted. 
Only in his absence can we begin to mea- 
sure the extent of our loss. 

Warren had at least two distinct 
careers, each comprising approximately 
half of the six decades he spent as a pub- 
lishing writer. The first of these ran from 
the mid-1920’s through the mid-50’s. 
During this time he was known as a novel- 
ist and critic who also wrote poctry. All 
the King’s Men, which won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1946, is one of the great novels of 
American literature, while Night Rider 
(1939), At Heaven’s Gate (1943), World 
Enough and Time (1950) and Band of 
Angels (1955) have enjoyed a popular and 
critical acclaim that would be the envy of 
many first-rate novelists. At the same 
time, the textbooks Warren wrote in 
collaboration with Cleanth Brooks— par- 
ticularly Understanding Poetry (1938; 
1950)—shaped the teaching of literature 
in America for at least a generation. Had 
Warren ceased writing in 1955, he proba- 
bly still would have an important place in 
the literary history of this century. 

Although there can be some debate 


Although there can be some debate 
over when Warren’s second career began, 
the publication in 1957 of the Pulitzer 
Prize winning Promises: Poems 1954-56 
seems as plausible a turning point as any. 
Over the next twenty-eight years, Warren 
published a dozen additional volumes of 
verse, including three collections of 
selected poems coming at roughly ten- 
year intervals, Although he published five 
more novels and continued to write 
provocative criticism, Warren’s later 

‘fiction was not well received, and his 
critical stance was no longer in vogue. 
Thus, his final (and probably most 
substantial) claim to fame was as one of 
the handful of major American poets of 
the postwar era, as well as our country’s 
first official poet laureate. 

Despite his many years in the North 
and his many changes in literary style and 
social philosophy, Robert Penn Warren 
never stopped writing about the South or 
stopped considering himself a Southerner. 
As he indicates in the title of his final 
novel, Warren always regarded the South 
as “‘a place to come to.” This fact was 
brought home to me when, a dozen years 
before his death, I drove Warren to the 
airport in Nashville where he was to rent a 
car to drive to Guthrie, Kentucky, to see 
his brother. Because Guthrie was in a dry 
county, we stopped at a liquor store along 
the way so that America’s greatest living 
writer could stock up for the trip. When 
Warren tried to pay his bill with a 
travelers’ cheque, the clark immediately 
became suspicious and demanded 
identification. (Not only did he not 
recognize Warren’s name, but he claimed 
that the two signatures on the traveler’s 
cheque didn’t match.) Upon examining 
Warren’s driver’s license, the clerk 
snarled: “Fairfield, Connecticut. You’re 
an awful long way from home, aintcha’ 
buddy?” If it weren’t for the fact that I, a 
native yankee from Columbus, Ohio, had 
a Nashville phone number, we probably 
never would have gotten out of there. 

Later at the airport, we loaded the 
booze into the truck of Warren’s rented 
care and figured out how to fasten the seat 
belt. My mission was complete only 
when I saw him safely on the road from 
Nashville to Guthrie. Much had changed 
in the fifty-six years since young Red 
Warren had made the trip in the opposite 
direction to enroll at Vanderbilt at the 
precocious age of sixteen. But much was 


also the same. As our encounter in the 
liquor store had demonstrated, literary 
fame was nor more pervasive now than 
then. And despite the super highways and 
international airports and various other 
“wonders” of modern life, Nashville and 
Guthrie were still places where a country 
boy could find his roots beneath the 
concrete. (This trip was the last time that 
Warren saw Allen Tate alive.) When his 
rented car left the Nashville airport headed 
for the Tennessee-Kentucky border, 
Robert Penn Warren was no longer far 
from home. 

—Mark Royden Winchell 


Shut My Mouth 


David Brinkley, who has rarely given 
us reason to believe that he hails from 
Wilmington, North Carolina, was hosting 
a recent edition of This Week With David 
Brinkley (September 24, 1989). Among 
his guests were Hodding Carter and Sam 
Donaldson, who literally stunned 
everyone with an uncharacteristic flash of 
insight. 

The exchange, from the official 
transcript, went something like this: 

Mr. Brinkley: Can you name a 
president since perhaps Abraham Lincoln 
who has not resorted to some kind of 
gimmickry at some time or another? 

Mr. Carter: Since Abraham Lincoln? 

Mr. Brinkley: 1 ask the question 
knowing the answer. 

Mr. Donaldson: Abraham Lincoln 
wanted to suspend the Habeas Corpus. I 
mean, wait a minute... 

Mr. Carter: That wasn’t gimmickry. 

Mr. Brinkley: He also shot down 
some newspapers. 

Mr. Donaldson: That’s called 
fascism. 

Mr. Brinkley: So, anyway, let’s go 
on here... 

David quickly got the boys turned to 
some other subject. In the future, he is 
certain to guard against these uncontrolled 
lapses into the truth. 


The Carpet-Bakkers 


Comedians who parody Jim and 
Tammy Faye Bakker invariably do so with 
exaggerated Southern accents. In fact, 
Bakker (who comes from Michigan) and 
his painted bride Tammy Faye (who 
comes from Minnesota) are modern-day 


carpetbaggers who first set up shop in 
Virginia Beach, Virginia and then moved 
to Charlotte, North Carolina. 

However, by order of a federal judge 
they call “Maximum Bob,” Jim will be 
spending a lot of time in Tammy Faye’s 
hometown of International Falls, 
Minnesota, near the Canadian border. 

So all those comedians who like to 
imitate the Bakkers should work on a 
Walter Mondale accent. The Bakkers are 
not —we repeat, not— Southern. 


Births of a Nation 


According to the Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, the ten places in America with 
the highest percentage of abortions per 
1,000 women of child-bearing age are as 
follows: 

. Washington D.C. 
. California 

. New York 

. Hawaii 

. Nevada 

. New Jersey 

. Rhode Island 

. Florida 

. Connecticut 

10. Massachusetts 

Therefore, if you plan to be born 
anytime soon, your chances of survival are 
much better in the South. 


Tax Quiz 

Question: Which president 
introduced the income tax, the 
withholding tax and the tobacco tax? And 
when were these taxes initiated? 

Answer: They were all innovative 
war measures taken by the Lincoln 
Administration. Yes, it was a taxing war 
for us all. 

—Thanks to The Sixty-Third 
Tennessee-CSA the publication of a re- 
enactment unit, for reminding us of this 
neglected footnote to history. 
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A Quote to 


Remember 

I looked upon myself during the 
charge as if I were a small detached 
figure on the battlefield watched all 


the time from a cloud by my 
Confederate kinsmen and my Virginia 
grandfather. 

—General George S. Patton ona 
World War I battle at Varennes, France 
in which he led a heroic charge. 
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Reparations for 
Whom? 


After he was arrested for tax evasion, 
our hero, the Rev. Al Sharpton, began 
calling for reparations to be paid to every 
black in the United States for all the “‘free 
labor” their ancestors provided during the 
slavery days. He predicted his trial would 
be a landmark case in the long march for 
civil rights. (N’ COBRA, the National 
Coalition of Blacks for Reparations in 
America, estimates this figure at between 
$4 trillion and $20 trillion or as much as 
$1 million for every black resident of the 
United States —-Washington Times, 
March 31, 1989) 

Al may be on to something. How 
about reparations for the South? If the 
descendants of slaves are to be paid back 
wages for the labor of their ancestors, then 
why not reimburse the descendants of 


slave owners for their lost property? After 


about to share with you really 
belongs in Ripley's Believe It Or Not. 
We’ ve all heard of KA, the Kappa 
Alpha fratemal organization better 
known as the Old South Fraternity. 
Robert E. Lee is (or was) their spiritual 
leader. Believe it or not, KA has now 


Confederacy. Skeptical, are you? Well, 
here’s or documentation: 

Every year, a gentleman from 
Austin, Texas named Lawrence T. Jones 
compiles an educational calendar with 


and full of interesting information about 
the War Between the States. His 
business, Confederate Calendar Works, 


the 1990 edition of the calendar is 
available. 

Routinely, therefore, Mr. Jones 
submitted an advertisement for his 
Confederate Calendar to KA for 


Scalawag Hu 


race yourself. The story we are 


made it clear that they have no ties to the 


rare photographs of Confederate soldiers 


is widely advertised, especially now that 


publication in the Fall 1989 issue of The 


all, adjusted for inflation, a single slave 
was worth about as much as a new 
Cadillac today. That’s why slaves were a 
luxury which only about 15-25% of all 
white Southerners could afford. Slaves, 
however, were not sold by the pound. So 
Al may feel cheated by this arrangement. 

But Seriously folks... 

Apparently Rev. Sharpton and his 
cohorts take this reparations idea seriously 
(which we do not). But let’s consider for 
a moment the demographic group most 
cheated by the War Between the States 
and its immediate aftermath: the Southern 
fighting men and their families. Seventy- 
five to eighty-five percent of them never 
owned slaves (and yet we are asked by 
Yankee historians to believe the 
preposterous notion that they fought to 
defend slavery, an institution in which 
they had no interest whatsoever). They 
fought bravely, died in great numbers and 
their memory continues to be maligned. 


Kappa Alpha Journal. In part, here is 
the reply he received: 

dn light of the Order’s recent 
attempts to downplay negative 
associations made between the Order 
and certain aspects of the old South, 
specifically those dealing with the 
Confederacy, it is the decision of 
Executive Director Richard A. Barnes 
and myself not to sell ad space to 
Confederate Calendar Warks. The 
Order has received much negative 


publicity due to its past association with . 


the Confederacy, especially...the 
Confederate flag.... While the National 
Office does not wish Kappa Alpha to 
lose its heritage, we have made efforts 
to have no “official” ties to the 
Confederacy. We feel that running 
your advertisement in the Journal 
would serve to reinforce those ties and 
thereby diminish our efforts... . 

This was signed by G. Allen Brown, 
Jr., Director of Communications, Kappa 
Alpha Order. So there you have it. 

It seems to us the Mr. Brown and his 
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Consider also the utter destruction 
caused in the South by the March of 
Sherman. November of 1989 marked the 
125th Anniversary of the incineration of 
Atlanta. (February 17 of 1990 will be the 
125th Anniversary of the day Columbia, 
South Carolina was put to the torch.) 

Those who write about Hurricane 
Hugo as the worst disaster ever to hit the 
South should consult accounts of Mr. 
Sherman, whose path cut wounds which 
have still not healed. Then there was 
Reconstruction, during which time injury 
was compounded by insult and most 
everything of worth which Sherman had 
failed to destroy was grabbed by the 
greedy hands of invading profiteers. 

So if the Reverend Sharpton really 
wants to talk about reparations, well, he 
better be a lot more persuasive than he 
was in making the case for Tawana 
Brawley. © 


Executive Director, Richard A. Barnes, 
are doing a pretty good job all by 
themselves in diminishing the efforts of 
KA as an organization that stands for 
anything at all. If indeed those two 
speak for the Board and the leadership of 
KA, then the Old South no longer has a 
fraternity. 

So we extend our Scalawag this 
time jointly to Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Brown for their utter wimpishness and 
for diminishing KA into an organization 
whose initials might as well stand for 
Keep Apologizing. And meanwhile, 
those KA’s among our readers who are 
now embarrassed by their “official” ties 
to the new Order may decide to 
correspond with Barnes and Brown at 
Kappa Alpha Order national Office/P.O. 
Box 1865 [oops, they’ll have to get rid 
of that P.O. Box too] Lexington, Virginia 
24450. © 


ALABAMA 


Madison Jones of Auburn University 
has just published his eighth novel, Last 
Things. Jones may be our greatest contem- 
porary writer of fiction, a man whose works 
will be read, we suspect, long after Tom 
Clancy, Joyce Carol Oates, and Herman 
Wouk have been forgotten. At least one of 
his earlier novels—-A Cry of Absence—is a 
twentieth century masterpiece, and others, 
like Forest of the Night and A Buried 
Land—are arguably as good. 

Jones’s works have been neglected 
largely because the Yankees don’t under- 
stand them, and you can’t build a popular 
literary reputation without the help of the 
New York Times and the New York Review of 
Books. Yet Jones is a genuinely Southern 
writer in the Great Tradition, along with the 
best European and English novelists, as well 
as with Faulkner, Eudora Welty, and Robert 
Penn Warren. 

If you have never read anything by 
Madison Jones, then get a copy of Last 
Things from your book store or from 
Louisiana State University Press. It may be 
the best book you’ve ever read; and even if 
you don’t read it, it will probably be worth a 
fortune someday. 


JANUARY 


Preservation Hall Jazz Band Concert 
January 11 

Gulf Shores, Alabama 

(205) 968-2425 


7th Annual Surrender of the Fort 


January 14 

Fort Gaines Historic Site 
Dauphin Island, Alabama 
(205) 861-6992 


Living History Weekend 
January 20-21 

Fort Toulouse/Jackson Park 
Wetumpka, Alabama 

(205) 567-3002 


FEBRUARY 


30th Annual Dixie Jamboree 
February 16-17 

Montgomery, Alabama 

(205) 834-4195 


MARCH 


Heart of Dixie Stock Dog Trial 
(Herding Dogs Competition) 
March 3-4 

Vincent, Alabama 

(205) 672-2469 


The Dixie Harmonica Festival 
March 8-10 

Birmingham, Alabama 

(205) 556-7808 


State Turkey Calling Contest 
March 16 

Jackson, Alabama 

(205) 246-2042 

Spring Farm Day 

March 24 

Dothan, Alabama 

(205) 794-3452 


CSA 


TODAY 


ARKANSAS 


Chep Smith, who lives just outside of 
Little Rock, has bred what he call the first 
“Dog.” 

“Tt is a cross between a pig and a dog,” 
he says, “and it will become the most popu- 
lar pet in America before the turn of the cen- 
tury.” 

Pigs, he explains, are much brighter 
than dogs, but they move too slowly and 
aren’t as loving or affectionate. The “pog,” 
he argues can do more tricks than dogs and 
is more responsive to human love and affec- 
tion than a pig is. 

“Here we have the best of two possible 
worlds—the smartest animal in the world 
and the best pal.” 

Smith’s pog looks like a fat cocker 
spaniel with a decidedly porcine face. It has 
a tail like a cork screw, which the animal 
wags so rapidly you can hardly see it. It 
moves much faster than any pig, but it tires 
easily, even though it is obviously 
half-grown. 

When asked whether or not people 
would be able to get bacon and chops from 
pogs, Smith gets a hurt look on his face. 

“That’s a question I won’t even 
answer,” he said. 

“Tsn’t there already enough killing in 
the world?” 

Smith’s wife, who sat silently through 
the entire interview, finally spoke up when 
he had left the room with the pog. 

“T don’t know why he does things like 
this,” she said. “Sometimes he goes too far.’ 
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JANUARY 


Wild Winter Weekend 
January 6-7 

Bismarck, Arkansas 
Contact: (501) 865-4501 


4th Annual Southeast Arkansas Agri 
Expo 

January 20 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

(501) 536-7600 


Ceramics from the Weimar Republic 
Exhibition 

January 27- March 11 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

Contact: Arkansas Arts Center 

(501) 3724000 


FEBRUARY 


Thoroughbred Racing at Oaklawn Race 
Track 

February 2 - April 21 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

Contact: Oaklawn Jockey Club 

(S01) 623-4411 


Romantic Rendezvous 
February 9-18 

Mena, Arkansas 

(501) 394-2861 


FLORIDA 


The authorities down in Florida have 
finally gotten smart. They announced their 
second alligator hunt in recent decades, and 
this time the limit it up to 3,900. In recent 
years alligators have become so plentiful 
that they have been galumphing into crowd- 
ed neighborhoods, gobbling up dogs and 
cats, and occasionally munching on people. 

For years gator lovers—a small, fanatic 
few—have argued that the creatures were as 
gentle and harmless as mantees, that they 
never attacked human beings, that they 
would make wonderful pets in large houses. 
Then some child got dragged under, and the 
truth was out. 

Yet the National Association for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Gators had its way 
for a few more years. No more. Florida 
officials plan to open up more areas and 
increase the number of gators that can be 
taken. 

We just hope it’s not too late. Some 
experts argue that there are more alligators 
in Florida than there are people and that 
when the smoke finally clears the gators will 
be running Disney World. 


JANUARY 


Country Folk Art Show 
January 5-7 

Tampa, Florida 

(313) 634-4193 


Great Train, Dollhouse and Toy Show 
January 6-7 

Tampa, Florida 

(301) 795-7447 


FEBRUARY 


Florida State Fair 
February 7-18 
Tampa, Florida 
(813) 621-7821 


Orange Blossom Clogging and Hoedown 
Festival 

February 16-17 

Eustis, Florida 

(904) 669-1322 


Olustee Battle Festival and Reenactment 
February 16-18 

Lake City, Florida 

(904) 755-5666 


MARCH 


Florida Strawberry Festival 
March 1-11 

Plant City, Florida 

(813) 752-9194 


Kissimmee Bluegrass Festival 
March 2-4 

Kissimmee, Florida 

(407) 896-6641 


Split White Oak Basket Workshop 
March 10 

White Springs, Florida 

(904) 397-2192 


Potato-A-Peel Festival 
March 18-29 

St. Augustine, Florida 
(904) 829-5681 


GEORGIA 


The invasion of the Unscasonable 
Onions has begun. 

In Vidalia, W.J. Grimes recently 
unleashed 350,000 pounds of the sweetest 
onions in the world which have been “sleep- 
ing” in a climate-controlled warehouse since 
early summer. As most folks know, these 
yellow Vidalias are unique in flavor, and 
hithertofore have been available only in sea- 
son. Mr. Grimes hopes that they have slept 
well, that they will arise as fresh as when 
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they were put to bed, and that all sorts of 
onion lovers will pay premiwm prices to 
have their favorite vegetable in December. 

And these onions, we understand, are 
not like those anemic California tomatoes 
you get year round in the supermarkets— 
and which taste like unsalted oatmeal. 
These are going to be the real Vidalia 
onions, folks. 


JANUARY 


Tales From the Briar Patch 
January 2 through April 28 
Wren’s Nest 

Atlanta, Georgia 

(404) 753-7753 


FEBRUARY 


Georgia Day Festival 
February 11 
Savannah, Georgia 
(912) 234-0295 


Sidney’s Old South Historic Tour 
February 17-25 

Macon, Georgia 

(912) 743-3401 


MARCH 


Springtime Made in the South 
March 2-4 

Augusta, Georgia 

(704) 847-9480 


Civil War Relic Show 
March 24-25 

Forest Park, Georgia 
(404) 477-9159 


Old South Celebration at the 
Antebellum Plantation 
Stone Mountain, Georgia 
(404) 498-5600 


KENTUCKY 


At Kentucky Christian College, the 
score is Christians 1 and pagans 0. A recent 
resolution passed by the student council 
urged the administration to cancel the cam- 
pus cable television subscription to MTV, 
which is the music channel that plays 
raunchy rock videos 24 hours a day. The 
students said that regular MTV videos like 
Living in Sin by Bon Jovi and Like a Prayer 
by Madonna were unacceptably offensive. 

The Partisan has learned that MTV is 
actually the brainchild of a native 
Southerner named Bob Pittman, who felt 
confined by his surroundings in Brook- 


haven, Mississippi and fled to Yankeeland to 
found his network. Of course, in the old 
days, we could have just said “Good-bye 
and good riddance” to Mr. Pittman. But in 
these days of network and cable television, 
he continues to be a nuisance by long dis- 
tance. Fortunately, the kids at Kentucky 
Christian have demonstrated that all we real- 
ly have to do is pull the plug. 


JANUARY 


Old Christmas 
January 7 

Prestonburg, Kentucky 
(606) 886-2185 


Winter Weekends 
January 12-February 24 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky 
(606) 734-5411 

Winter at the Homeplace 
January 27 

Golden Pond, Kentucky 
(502) 924-5602 ext. 238 


FEBRUARY 


Dulcimer Workshop 
February 2-3 

Falls of Rough, Kentucky 
(502) 257-2311 


Civil War Day 
February 10 
Hardin, Kentucky 
(502) 474-2211 


National Farm Machinery Show 
February 14-17 

Louisville, Kentucky 

(505) 366-9592 


MARCH 


Country Peddler Show 
March 9-11 

Louisville, Kentucky 
(616) 423-8367 


International Turned Objects Show 
March 10- May 6 

Lexington, Kentucky 

(606) 252-3289 


Railroad Weekend 
March 17-18 
Greenup, Kentucky 
(606) 473-7324 


Tater Day 
March 31-April 2 
Benton, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA 


One Lake Charles homeowner came 
home to find table and Jamps knocked over 
and the place in such a mess that he figured 
he’d been robbed. Looking around to see 
what was missing, he discovered a huge 
snake track leading to the fireplace. 

Animal Control Officer Diana 
Marcantel reported that the culprit was a 4 
1/2-foot kingsnake, but one neighbor, who 
asked to remain anonymous, told a different 
story. 

“T saw the head come out of the chimb- 
ley, and that thing was a big as a dinosaur. It 
was green and had little bitty red eyes, about 
the size of golf balls. I didn’t see what hap- 
pened to it, because I was hiding in my clos- 
et. I wouldn’t have been surprised if it had 
slithered off somewheres with the whole 
house.” 


JANUARY 


USF&G Sugar Bowl 
January 1 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Collector’s Decorative Arts Exhibition 
January 2-7, 9-14, 16-21, 23-28, 30-31 
Masur Museum 

Monroe, Louisiana 


Louisiana Fur and Wildlife Festival 
January 11-13 

Cameron, Louisiana 

(504) 775-5718 


FEBRUARY 


Farm Fest 
February 17-21 
Bastrop, Louisiana 
(318) 281-3794 


Frontier Days 
February 9-10 

River Front Park 
Logansport, Louisiana 


MARCH 


Civil War Encampment 

March 16-18 

Shadows on the Teche Plantation Home 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


The Great Southern Knife and Gun Show 
March 17-18 

Heymann Performing Arts Center 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


MARYLAND 


If you haven’t already heard, 
Gaithersburg animal lover Blaine Harding 
pled guilty to the serious charge of biting 
Montgomery Council member Michael 
Subin. Harding, according to police, had 
entered the animal exchange in Rockville 
intending to steal a maroon-bellied parrot. 
Mr. Subin was there with a friend to buy fish 
food, and when Harding went for the parrot, 
Subin helped to subdue him. It was at this 
point that Harding bit Subin. 

Circuit Judge William M. Cave sen- 
tenced Harding to 18 months in jail for bit- 
ing the councilman, whom he outweighed by 
some 65 pounds. The name of the 
maroon-bellied parrot is being withheld. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The defeat of Republican Tom 
Anderson by Democrat Gene Taylor in 
Mississippi’s special congressional election 
was not the result of Senator Trent Lott’s 
unwarranted intervention (as widely report- 
ed by the national press) but came about in a 
much more understandable way: Taylor was 
more conservative than Anderson on 
pro-family issues. 

A fiercely pro-life, anti-gay boll weevil, 
Taylor gave Democrats and Independents no 
incentive to vote for a Republican—and in 
the South you still have to give a lot of folks 
good reasons for not voting the way their 
granddaddies and great-grandaddies voted. 
Democratic registration in the South is still 
much, much higher than Republican regis- 
tration—and when Republicans try to slip in 
on the left of Democrats like Taylor, they 
usually lose. 

The Republicans can’t have it both 
ways. They can’t solicit homosexual voters 
in California and then talk pro-family in the 
South. It didn’t work in Mississippi in 1989, 
and it won’t work region-wide in 1992. 


JANUARY 


Dixie National Livestock Show 

January 29- February 18 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Contact: Margaret Edwards (601) 961-4000 
or Billy Cox (601) 354-7050 


FEBRUARY 


Dixie National Rodeo 

February 8-14 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Contact Billy Orr (601) 961-4000 
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Dixie National Western Festival 
February 9-11 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Contact: Stephen Martin (601) 960-1825 


Gem & Mineral Show 

February 24-25 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Contact: Sue Pitts (601) 372-5525 
Mardi Gras 

February 27 

Biloxi, Mississippi 

Contact: Dan Brown (601) 896-6699 


MARCH 

Spring Pilgrimage 

March 24 -April 8 

Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Contact: Lenore Barkley (601) 636-9421 
Gulf Coast Pilgrimage 

March 19-31 

Gulfport, Mississippi 

Contact: Dan Brown (601) 896-6699 
Oyster Festival 

March 30-31 

Biloxi, Mississippi 

Contact: Dick Wilson (601) 435-6294 


MISSOURI 


Missouri legislators will be fighting 


another round with the abolotionists in 1990. 


A Bill to require 50% non-smoking sanctu- 
aries in all places of public access has been 
defeated twice (in 1987 and again in 1988). 
However, an anti-smoking organization in 
Missouri apparently believes that 1990 will 
be their year of glory. 

Oxymoronically, the group calls itself 
the Coalition for Smoking and Health (but 
they do not really believe that you can be 
for both of those things). They and their 
type are determined to take care of you— 
whether you like it or not. 


JANUARY 


Traditions in Basketry 
January 6-30 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Contact: Craft Alliance 
(314) 725-1151 


“Don Giovanni” 

January 19-21 

Springfield, Missouri 

Contact: Landers Theatre (417) 869-1960 


Agriculture & Farm Exposition 
January 26-28 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

Contact: Civic Arena MO 800-892-5880; 
Out of State 800-821-5052 


FEBRUARY 


Quilt Displays 

February 3-4 

Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 
Contact:(3 14) 883-7097 


Dog Show 

February 4 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

Contact: Civic Arena MO 800-892-5880; 
Out of State 800-821-5052 


“Step Back in Time” Winter Festival 
February 10 

Jamesport, Missouri 

Contact: (816) 684-6111 


Winter Bluegrass Festival 
February 16-18 

Hannibal, Missouri 

(314) 853-4344 


MARCH 


Trout Fishing Season Opens 
March 1 

Cassville, Missouri 

Contact: (417) 847-2814 


Amish Quilts 

March 1-8 

Chesterfield, Missouri 
Contact: (314) 537-0222 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The sentencing of Jim Bakker to 45 
years in prison has outraged many of the 
convicted evangelist’s most ardent critics. 
The average sentence for first-degree murder 
is 18 years, and for fraud it is even less. 
Whatever Bakker’s sins—and they were 
formidable—he is clearly a victim; and the 
bet is that he will get a new trial, probably 
with a change of venue. 

The Charlotte judicial circus that led to 
his conviction and the long-term hostility of 
the local press are being cited by his attor- 
neys in their bricf before the 4th Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Richmond. Critics of 
the sentence have also noted that Hubert 
Humphrey’s son-in-law, C. Bruce 
Solomonson, was also convicted recently of 
bank fraud and sentenced to prison. His sen- 
tence: 46 weeks. And even Lyndon 
Larouche got only 15 years. 
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ANUARY 


Opening Ceremonies 

125th Anniversary of the Civil War 
January 5 

State Capitol: Raleigh, North Carolina 


Film- Birth of a Nation 
January 7 

Museum of History 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


125th Anniversary of Fall of Fort Fisher 
January 13-14 
Kure Beach, North Carolina 


FEBRUARY 


Civil War Videos 
February 4, 11, 18, 25 
Southport, North Carolina 


The Constitution and the Civil War 
February 11 

Museum of History 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


Service at Fort Anderson 
February 18 

Brunswick Town 
Southport, North Carolina 


MARCH 


Grand Rally 

March 14 

New Hanover County Museum 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


Battle of Bentonville 
March 16, 17 18 
Johnston County, North Carolina 


Field Hospital Program 
March 17 
Bentonville Battleground 


[Contact for all events above: 
(919) 733-7862] 


OKLAHOMA 


Folks are secing those lights again in 
Ottawa County. 

They’re red and blue, they flash, and 
they look like they’re 300 to 1000 feet high. 
One lady said her two cats disappeared right 
after she saw the lights. 

Civil Defense dispatcher Karen Hall 
said, “More than one person saw the same 
thing. In one case the people reporting it 
were about ten miles apart.” 

She admitted that all of this was unoffi- 
cial. “None of these have been confirmed, 


but how do you confirm something like 
this?” 

Commerce police chief Bob Baine said 
he saw two lights, too, but they didn’t move. 
And some folks in Kansas called in as well, 
though in one case some people had tied a 
light onto a kite and hauled it into the air 
behind a pickup truck. 

Fred Beeler of the National Weather 
Service admitted that no meteorological con- 
dition would explain the lights, and in gener- 
al the people reporting sightings were adults. 
“Some elderly, some middle-aged,” said 
Karen Hall. 

“Tt’s the end of the world,” said one 
octogenarian. “I never thought I’d live to 
see it, but I did. Trouble is, I’m afraid it'll 
be a lot scaricr than dying.” 


JANUARY 


Chili Bowl National Midget Races 
January 11-13 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

(918) 744-1113 


Tulsa Philharmonic Classics Concert V 
January 18 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

(918) 584-2533 


International Antique Show 
January 19-21 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

(918) 744-1113 


FEBRUARY 


America’s National Gun Show 
February 3-4 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

(918) 744-1113 


Tulsa Flea Market 
February 3, 10, 17 and 24 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

(918) 744-1113 


Tulsa Christian Home and Business Show 
February 9-11 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

(918) 744-1113 


MARCH 


Dukes of Dixieland 
March 18 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(918) 596-7122 


Inter-Tribal Pow Wow 
March 24 and 25 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

(918) 838-3875 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The good people of South Carolina 
were annoyed to learn just before Christmas 
that their State government had handed over 
$493,000 in federal emergency funds to the 
NAACP for the purpose of hiring temporary 
workers to assist in the recovery after 
Hurricane Hugo. This is the same NAACP 
which is actively agitating to tear down the 
Confederate Flag and which even now is 
organizing massive marches under the lead- 
ership of Jesse Jackson. 

Will the NAACP develop a parallel 
plan to use the distribution of these funds to 
strengthen their radical political agenda? 
Will the jobs network be used to recruit vot- 
ers who are programmed to vote in a certain 
way? And in the first place, why was the 
NAACP chosen to perform a service which 
existing State and federal agencies are fund- 
ed to provide? 

No one knows the answers to any of 
these questions. And sadly, no one in elec- 
tive office appears even to have the courage 
to ask. 


JANUARY 


Grand America Coon Hunt 
January 4-6 

Orangeburg, South Carolina 
(803) 534-6821 


Oyster Festival 
Mid-January 

Charleston, South Carolina 
(803) 577-4030 


Camellia Show 
January 20-21 

Aiken, South Carolina 
(803) 649-9586 


FEBRUARY 


Southeastern Wildlife Exposition 
February 16-18 

Charleston, South Carolina 

(803) 723-1748 


Tour of Charming Dwellings 
February 23 

Charleston, South Carolina 
(803) 795-3980 


MARCH 


Thoroughbred Trials 
March 17 

Aiken, South Carolina 
(803) 648-4631 


Plantation Tours 

March 30-31 

Georgetown, South Carolina 
(803) 546-5438 


Possum Creep Festival 
March 31 

Bamwell, South Carolina 
(803) 259-3416 


TENNESSEE 


J. W. Jones, principal of Ritta School in 
Knox County, got suspicious when a student 
asked him to break a $10 bill. Jones asked 
the student where he got the money and was 
told it came from a fourth grader who was 
passing out bills all over the place. Jones 
investigated and found it was true: a 
10-year-old was giving away money he had 
found at home. 

“He was handing out $5, $10, and $100 
bills, according to school security officer 
Richard Scruggs. “The boy apparently got 
into his father’s stash.” 

When, questioned the boy said he was 
giving the money away to make friends. 
Before they stopped him, he had bought 
over $3,000 worth of friends. 

Of course there are those who say you 
can’t buy friendship, but it seems that propo- 
sition isn’t true. According to Tom 
Shumpert, assistant superintendent of the 
Knox County school system, the little feller 
“was making friends real well.” 


JANUARY 


Elvis Presley Birthday Tribute 
January 6-8 

Memphis, Tennessee 

(800) 238-2000 


Knoxville Symphony Orchestra 
January 18-19 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

(615) 523-1178 


FEBRUARY 
Heart of Country Antiques Show 
February 9-11 


Kingsport, Tennessee 
(314) 862-1091 
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4th Annual West Tennessee Outdoor, 
Sports, Boat and Recreation Show 
February 15-18 

Jackson, Tennessee 

(901) 548-7880 


Dogwood Arts Festival Home Show 
February 22 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

(615) 544-5371 


TEXAS 


For a while it looked as if the city limits 
of San Francisco extended all the way to 
Dallas, but in the end everything turned out 
all right. A Special Master’s Report cleared 
Judge Jack Hampton of bias, and Texas is 
Texas after all. 

You may recall that Judge Hampton, in 
determining a murder sentence, had suggest- 
ed that he’d taken into consideration the fact 
that the victims were homosexuals soliciting 
sex, and therefore like prostitutes. The local 
“gay rights” activists went into a mad taran- 
tella, demanding that Judge Hampton be 
removed, sliced into tiny pieces, and fed to 
gerbils. 

So an investigation was conducted and 
Judge Hampton was acquitted of the charge 
of bias—which led to more demonstrations, 
more foot stampings, and more threats. 
Indeed the local leadership has warned 
Judge Hampton that they will retaliate at the 
next election. 

What do you bet that Judge Hampton is 
returned to the bench by a whopping majori- 
ty next time he runs? What do you bet he 
gets the largest vote of any judge in the 
race? What do you bet he ends up on the 
Texas Supreme Court? 


JANUARY 


Cotton Bowl Parade and Game 
January 1 

Dallas, Texas 

(214) 634-7525 


Southwestern Exposition Stock Show and 
Rodeo 

January 19 - February 4 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817) 877-2400 


Texas Citrus Fiesta 
January 27 - February 4 
Mission, Texas 

(512) 585-9724 


FEBRUARY 


61st Southwestern Livestock Show and 
Rodeo 

February 2 - 11 

EI Paso, Texas 

(915) 532-1401 


Washington’s Birthday Celebration 
February 9 - 18 

Laredo, Texas 

(512) 722-0589 


MARCH 


Shakespeare Festival 
March 1 - April 23 
Odessa, Texas 

(915) 332-1586 


Texas Independence Day Celebration 
March 3 - 4 

Washington, Texas 

(409) 878-2214 


River Oaks Azalea Trail 
March 10-11, 17-18 
Houston, Texas 

(713) 523-2483 


VIRGINIA 


It should not surprise anyone that the 
nation’s first elected black governor should 
be Southern. Doug Wilder—who defeated 
Marshall Coleman in a bitter race is general- 
ly well-liked. Coleman—who waffled on 
his previously tough pro-life stand—ran a 
poor campaign and was never really in the 
running. Pro-family Virginians might have 
worked harder for him, had he not seemed 
so willing to betray them. 

It is important to note that race never 
became an issue in the campaign, despite the 
fact that, as usual, Blacks voted along racial 
lines. Contrast the lack of overt racial antag- 
onisms with what happened in the New York 
City mayoral election. Yet Southerners are 
still being portrayed as bigots on network 
television shows—most of which originate 
in New York City. 


JANUARY 


Religious Freedom Day 
January 14 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Contact: (703) 373-1776 


Robert E. Lee’s Birthday at Stratford 
Hall 

January 19 

Stratford, Virginia 

Contact: (804) 493-8038 
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Stonewall Jackson’s Birthday 
January 21 

Lexington, Virginia 

Contact: (703) 463-2552 

Lee Birthday Celebration 
January 21 

Alexandria, Virginia 

Contact (703) 548-8454 


FEBRUARY 


Antiques Forum 
February 4-9 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Contact: (804) 253-0192 


Waterfowl and Wildlife Festival 
February 11 

Hampton, Virginia 

Contact: (804) 595-1900 


Mount Vernon Open House For George 
Washington 

February 19 

Mount Vernon, Virginia 

Contact: Ann Rauscher 

(703) 780-2000 


MARCH 


Just Jumpers Horse Show 
March 2-4 

Herndon, Virginia 

Contact Sousan Frankenberger 
(703) 246-5566 


Woodlawn Plantation’s 27th Annual 
Needlework Exhibition 

March 3-25 

Fairfax, Virginia 

Contact: Linda C. Goldstein 

(703) 780-4000 


21st Annual Kite Festival 
March 18 

Fairfax, Virginia 

Contact: Mary Lee Allen 
(703) 550-9220 


Pear Blossom Festival 
March 31-April 1 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Contact: (703) 373-5399 
i] 


The Cavalier and 
The Roundhead 


By William F. Freehoff 
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Reverend Captain William Nelson Pendleton (Confederate) Reverend Colonel John Milton Chivington (Unionist) 


his is the tale of two “fighting parsons” on 
opposing sides during the War Between the 
States. One was a Virginia gentleman, a 
professional soldier who became an 
Episcopalian priest; the other was a Colorado trades- 
man and prize fighter, who became a Methodist 
preacher. 

The Virginian fought with the Army of Northern 
Virginia, the Yankee fought with the Colorado 
Volunteers. 

The two men were utterly different in back- 
ground and in character, men from different worlds, 
the Cavalier and the Roundhead. 

Richmond-born William Nelson Pendleton was a 


West Pointer who gave up the Army for the Church, 
and then, after War broke out, returned to his first 
profession. 

John Milton Chivington, born in Ohio, began as 
a merchant and boxer, and shortly after his conver- 
sion, became a frontier preacher in Colorado. When 
War came to the West, Preacher Chivington became . 
a soldier, wearing Union blue. 

After the War, Pendleton returned to the min- 
istry and died a highly respected pastor. After the 
War, Chivington was unable to return to the ministry 
and died in disgrace because of a single incident in his 


military career. &> 
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illiam N. Pendleton 


William N. Pendleton graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy in 1830, a year after Robert E. 
Lee graduated and so they were cadets together. He 
served briefly with the Fourth Regiment of Artillery 
and it was later that Pendleton was to serve under 
| Lee as chief of his artillery in the Army of Northern 
‘Virginia. 

But Pendleton, like West Pointer Leonidas 
Polk, left the service for the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Ordained in Pennsylvania, Pendleton became headmaster of the 
newly organized Episcopal High School in Alexandria, Va., still one of the 
South’s leading prep schools. 

After serving in Baltimore, Pastor Pendleton came to Lexington in 
the Valley of Virginia and became rector of Grace Church, now the Robert 
E. Lee Memorial Parish. 

It was a post Dr. Pendleton was to fill until his death, save for his ser- 
vice in the Confederate States Army. 

When war came to the Valley, many of the parson’s fnends in 
Lexington urged him to put aside his cassock and surplice and don 
Confederate gray as a soldier. 

So on May 1, 1861, the 52-year-old priest was elected captain of the 
Rockbridge Artillery, a unit made up of college boys and seminarians, one 
of whom was Jater to become a bishop. 

May Ist is the Feast Day of St. Philip and St. James the Apostle, and 
the epistle appointed for that day in Dr. Pendleton’s prayer book was taken 
from St. James, where these words appear: 

“For he that wavercth is like a wave of the sea driven with the wind 
and tossed. For let not that man think he shall receive anything of the Lord. 
A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” 

William Pendleton was no unstable man and he had made his deci- 
sion. The pastor had become a fighting man again, but the Rockbridge 
Battery, nevertheless, bore the imprint of its captain’s former calling. The 
four guns in the battery were dubbed, “Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John” 
and the apostolic fire picces may be seen today at the Virginia Military 
Institute. 

The legend of those guns formed the basis of one of Thomas Nelson 
Page’s short stories, “The Burial of the Guns.”’ The story appeared in 
Scribner's magazine in 1894, 

Soldier though he was, the old parson never forgot his holy call- 
ing—once a priest, always a pricst. 

During the battery’s first action, at Manassas, the captain planted his 
guns and shouted these orders: 

“Make ready! Take aim! Lord have mercy on their souls, Fire!” 

So the Rev. Capt. Pendleton had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
Yankees his battery blasted into Eternity at least died a merciful death. 

And when the opportunity arose, Pendleton preached on Sundays and 
at weck-night prayer meetings and, so it was said, was influential in the 
lives of many young soldiers who heard him. 

On one occasion, Pendleton--now a general officer, baptized the 
infant daughter of a fellow artilleryman, Brig. Gen. Edward P. Alexander. 

But at least onc of Pendleton’s occasional parishioners had some 
doubts about the fighting parson from Lexington. 

Captain Charles M. Blackford of the Second Virginia Cavalry, CSA, 
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once attended one of Pendleton’s Sunday services. 

The sermon was good, Blackford wrote his wife, despite the noise 
caused by the pastor-soldier’s boots and spurs which clanked in the 
sanctuary. 

And Blackford wrote, “I do not much approve of mixing two profes- 
sions, except for the duties of a chaplain.” 

Pendleton, of course, was not a chaplain, but a combat soldier. 

If Captain Blackford had misgivings about Pendleton’s dual role as 
soldier and priest, other Confederate officers had doubts about Pendleton’s 
abilities as soldier. Brig. Gen. Moxley Sorrel, for example, wrote that 
Pendleton was “...a well-meaning man without qualities for the high post 
he claimed—chief of artillery of the Army (of Northern Virginia).” 

Gen. Alexander, whose baby daughter Pendleton had baptized, was 
to write that Pendleton was to blame for the failure of Ewell’s corps’ 
artillery at the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Pendleton, wrote Alexander, “...was too old (he was 54 at 
Gettysburg) and had been 100 long out of army life to be thoroughly up to 
all the opportunities of his position.” 

And as much as Lee admired Pendleton, he still could not recom- 
mend him to President Jefferson Davis as a replacement for Polk as a corps 
commander after Polk had been killed at Pine Mountain, Ga. (by an 
artillery shell fired by Union General Sherman). 

But none who knew the old soldier-parson would disagree with the 
judgment of General Joseph E. Johnston, who called Pendleton “...that 
model of a Chnstian soldier.” 

And not every Confederate general had a song written about him as 
Pendleton did. New Orleans composer Auguste Davis wrote “The 
Pendleton Quick Step,” and even if the “quick step” ought to have been a 
slow march, it was still something of an honor. 

When the War was over, the old soldicr put away the Confederate 
gray and once again donned the clerical black, as indeed, the late Bishop- 
General Polk had hoped to do had he survived the War. 

Things were tough in occupied Lexington, Virginia. The proud 
Confederacy lay in ruins. There was no Marshall Plan for the defeated 
South. 

Pendleton’s neighbors would often see him plowing his fields, fol- 
lowed by his daughter, who dipped sccd into the furrows. 

His stipend as rector of Grace Church was meagre, and Senior 
Warden Robert E. Lee, now president of Washington College in Lexington, 
often made up the difference when there was simply not enough in the 
offeratory to pay the parson for his services. 

Like many who had served the Confederacy, Dr. Pendleton remained 
until his dying day an un-reconstructed Southern patriot. After all, was it 
not Lincoln himself who said that nght was more important than might? 
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Mathew, Mark, Luke and John 


But it was this defiant atti- 
tude that got Dr. Pendleton in 
trouble with the Union Army of 
Occupation. During his services, 
the unrepentant parson omitted 
the prayer for the President of the 
United States. Instead, he offered 
prayers for “...rulers and all in 
authority,” 

His sermons also displeased 
the occupying authorities in 
Lexington. So one Sunday as he 
was leaving church, Dr. 
Pendlcton was arrested by Union 
soldiers and confined to the 
guardhouse. 


Another ‘fighting parson,” Bishop 
General Leonidas Polk commanded a 
Corps of the Army of Tennessee. 


Grace Church remained padlocked unul Dr. Pendleton relented and 
agreed to offer prayers for the Yankee president. 

In the meantime, Pendleton was subjected to abuse from Union sol- 
diers and even the grave of his soldier son, “Sandy,” was desecrated by 
Union vandals. 

It was a humiliating experience for a proud man who had served God 
and the Confederacy with honor. But at least he was spared the fate of 
another “fighting parson,” the Rev. Maj. John H. Miller of Mississippi, 
who was killed by a party of Union soldiers when he was on his way to 
preach one Sunday morning, and that after Miller had retired from the 
Confederate Army. 

When General Lee died in October of 1870, his old artillery chief 
conducted the dignified burial office from the Book of Common Prayer. 

On Jan. 15, 1883, Pendleton himself dicd suddenly at the age of 73, 
leaving a widow and several daughters. Like the Apostle Paul, the old sol- 
dier had fought the good fight and had kept the faith. 


ohn Milton Chivington 


John Milton Chivington, described by various his- 

torians in these words— “notorious,” “fanatic,” "a 
boastful, arrogant, stupid man,” and, “one of the least 
appetizing figures in the history of the Wester fron- 
tier.” 

Perhaps the clincher, however, was this fervid 
description of Chivington as a “...frightened, pathologi- 
cal racist.” We’re talking about a Yankee soldier here. 

If these descriptions are true, then this “fighting parson” was, assuredly, 
one of the great scoundrels in U.S. history. 

Who on earth was this Buckeye Preacher? 

John Chivington was bom in Warren County, Ohio in January of 1821, 
the son of a tradesman. As a lad he worked with his brothers in the family tim- 
ber business and later became a carpenter’s apprentice. 

Tall, burly and hot-tempered, young Chivington was also a prize fighter. 

But sometime in his youthful carecr, he became a convert to Christianity 
and soon after was ordained to the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He became an itinerant preacher first in Ohio and later in Colorado. 

He preached to whites and Indians alike on the frontier. 

Chivington was busy in other arcas. He founded the first Masonic lodge 
in Kansas, vigorously backed the abolitionists (whom even Lincoln could not 
endure), and supported the Free Soilers in the bitter, bloody Kansas Border 
Wars. 

By the time the War came to the American West, Chivington had moved 
to Denver and had become one of that city’s best known preachers. Soon he be- 
came presiding elder of the Denver District of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Six fect five in his socks, strong as a bull elephant, he was possessed, so 
it was said, of a voice so powerful that he could be heard Sunday momings as 
far as three blocks from his church. 

When Preacher Chivington shouted, people listencd. 

Because of his fire-eating sermons against the sins of the flesh and his 
verbal swipes at Satan, Chivington soon became known as “the fighting 
preacher.” 

And when The War came, Colorado was ready and so was The Fighting 


Preacher. The Union needed Colorado’s help in ridding the adjoining territory 
of New Mexico (which then included Arizona) from the meddlesome presence 
of a band of feisty Texas Confederate horse soldiers under the command of 
Brig. Gen. Henry H. Sibley, well known in the Old Army as the inventor of the 
Sibley Tent, used for years in the field by troops. 

Sibley’s Confederate troopers had defeated a Union force under com- 
mand of Col. E.R.S. Canby at the Battle of Valverde, New Mexico Territory. 
Pressing on from there, Siblcy’s raiders seized Albuquerque, Santa Fe and 
Tucson and proclaimed the Confederate Territory of Arizona. 

The Stars and Bars now flew over the old lands of the Spanish conquista- 
dors and it looked very much as if Sibley was on his way to winning the West 
for the Confederacy. 

Washington was worried and the word came down to stop Sibley and his 
Confederate army. Colorado was called upon and raised ten companies of vol- 
unteer infantry, making up the First Regiment of Colorado Volunteers. The new- 
ly-raised regiment was put under command of a Denver lawyer and one-time 
Ohio politician, the terrible-tempered John P. Slough (pronounced “slow”’). 

Soon after assuming command of the “Pikes Peakcrs”’ as the regiment 
was to be known, Colonel Slough offered the post of chaplain to Preacher 
Chivington. 

But Chivington refused the offer. He asked for a tactical command. And 
despite the fact that the preacher had no military experience, he was commis- 
sioned a major. Never again was he 
to wear a pulpit robe. 

It was as a major in the First 
Colorado Volunteers that 
Chivington was to win fame, 
doubtful fame, as it tumed out. 

It happened in New Mexico 
at a place called La Glorieta pass, 
located some 20 miles from the 
Confederate stronghold of 
Santa Fe, 

Here, on March 28, 1862 took 
place the Battle of Glorieta or 
Pigeon’s Ranch, later to be known 
as “The Gettysburg of the West” 
although many Civil War histories 
ignore it. 


Brig. Gen. Henry H. Sibiey's 
Confederate troopers defeated Union 
forces at Valverde, Albuquerque, Santa 
Fe, and Tucson and proclaimed the 
Confederate Territory of Arizona. 
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The battle was a decisive 
engagement, because it stopped 
once and for all the Confederate 
attempt to scize the West, and with 
it, the rich gold mines of 
California. 

The Union forces were under 
the command of Colonel Slough 
and the Confederate forces were 
under the command of Lt. Col. 
William R. Scurry, one of 
Sibley’s Texas troopers. A gallant 
soldier, Scurry was to die later in 
Louisiana, bleeding to death from 
a battle wound. (Slough was to 
die years later in a barroom brawl 
in New Mexico.) 

It was a tough battle, with the Confederates losing most of their field 
officers, yet except for one charge by the Coloradans, the Texans might 
well have won. 

As it happened, a force under command of Major Chivington seized 
and burned the Confederate supply train. 

More than 70 wagons loaded with ammunition, food and forage were 
destroyed, and with them, hundreds of Confederate horses and mules. 

Without his baggage train, Colonel Scurry was lost and so began the 
start of the long Confederate retreat from that part of the West Sibley’s 
dream was shattered by a bold move by the Colorado volunteers. 

Chivington became the hero of the hour. He had saved the West for 
the Union, and in no time, Major Chivington became Colonel Chivington 
and was given command of the First Colorado, now converted into a regi- 
ment of cavalry. 

But what about Chivington’s role in the battle? Was he, in fact, the 
George Meade of the West? 

There were disquieting stories that whispered the credit for the dar- 
ing raid on the Confederate supply train should have gone to others. 

The controversy swirled and, finally, the New Mexico ternitorial 
assembly had to step in—two years after the event. And this body gave the 
credit for the raid, not to the colonel of volunteers, but to two regular army 
captains who were present at the battle. 

A local newspaper wrote that the raid was not really Chivington’s 
idea at all, that it took two hours of arguing to persuade the “fighting 
preacher”’ to fight 

According to this account, although Chivington was there, the raid 
was actually led by Captain William H. Lewis of the Sth U.S. Infantry. A 
West Pointer, class of 1849, Lewis was to die in 1878, fighting Indians. 

Later, Chivington tried in vain to parlay his undeserved fame as a 
warrior into a scat in Congress. 

But the “fighting preacher’s ” role in this battle would interest only 
students of Colorado history, were it not for a later battle for which 
Chivington does deserve the credit or the blame, depending upon the point 
of view. 

This was the Indian massacre at Sand Creek, Colorado on Nov. 29, 
1864, also known as the " Chivington Massacre.” 

This raid on a settlement of Cheyennes and Arapahos came after 
Colorado Governor John Evans had promised the Indians they would not 
be molested. 

The Indians had, in fact, surrendered to the U.S. Army at a meeting 
where Chivington was present. Assured of the protection of the Union 
Army, Chief Black Kettle and his now peaceful Indians had moved to a 


Though he had no military experience, 
Colonel John Slough gave Chivington a 
field command. Slough died in a bar- 
room brawl in New Mexico. 
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settlement at Sand Creek and there made their village, southeast of Denver 
between Smoky Hill and the Arkansas River. 

No matter. There were many in Denver who hated the Indians and 
Chivington was one of them. The preacher who had once brought them the 
comforting gospel of Christianity now was about to bring them death and 
destruction. Indeed, the fiery prophet in Union blue had bragged that he 
and his men of the newly-raised Third Colorado Cavalry would bring back 
Indian scalps galore to Denver. 

That regiment, raised for a 100-day campaign against the Indians, 
was made up, as one historian has written, of “...street toughs, claim 
jumpers and assorted nff-raff.” 

At sunrise on Nov. 29th, the 100-day wonders of the Third Colorado 
swept down onto the sleeping village of 138 lodges at Sand Creek, yelling 
and firing their weapons. 

Aroused by the ruckus, Black Kettle ran out of his tipi and, on a flag- 
pole already erected, raised the Stars and Stripes and the white flag of 
surrender, 

But the butchers of the Third Colorado were out for Indian blood and 
blood they got, the blood of old men, women and babies. 

They scalped and they butchered, slitting the bellies of the women, 
bashing in the skulls of their babies. 

And back to Denver rode the Third Colorado, led by their colonel, 
“ ‘ NE displaying the scalps they had 
; promised to bring back, their 
blood lust satiated for the time 
being. 

Chivington again was a 
hero, but this time, he was 
responsible for what happened. 

Even after the details of the 
massacre became known, when 
the carmage was discovered, it 
made no difference to many 
Indian-haters. 

As Captain Eugene Ware of 
the Colorado Volunteers wrote in 
his book, The Indian War of 
1864: 

“Among the humanitarians 
of Boston it was called “the Chivington Massacre.” The only difficulty 
was that there were about 1,550 warriors that didn’t get killed.” 

It was a sentiment reflected in the best-known words of General Phil 
Sheridan that “ The only good Indian is a dead Indian." 

But it wasn’t only the Boston do-gooders who called this “battle” the 
“Chivington Massacre.” So did that old Indian fighter, George Armstrong 
Custer of the 7th U.S. Cavalry. 

The result of that massacre was the shedding of more blood by white 
men and by red alike on the great plains of the West. 

Thus were the carcfully laid plans for peace with the hostiles upset 
by the blood lust of Denver white trash led by their roughneck colonel. 

Chivington never did go back to preaching, the Church would not 
have him after Sand Creek; he was censured by the War Department and 
Congress alike and his fame soured in time. 

In 1895, he died of cancer. © 
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Colorado Territorial Governor John 
Evans, along with Chivington, hoped to 
exploit Indian problems for political gain. 


JAMES 
ARMSTRONG 


rom November, 1860, until he 

fled the Capital with the 

Confederate Government in 
April, 1865, the Reverend James 
Armstrong Duncan, called by a contem- 
porary, “the brilliant scholar and peerless 
preacher of Southern Methodism,” was 
editor of the influential Richmond 
Christian Advocate, the weekly journal of 
the Virginia Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. So widely 
respected was Duncan, that in 1862, 
Methodist Bishop James 0. Andrew was 
able to ask—and expect an authoritative 
answer: “Well, brother James, what of the 
war? -Is there any dawn of light or hope 
for our bleeding country?” 

James A. Duncan was born April 14, 
1830 in Norfolk, Virginia. He was educat- 
ed at Randolph-Macon College, then 
located at Boydton, Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia. In 1848, while a student at 


to Christians 
Throughout 
the World 


By Henry Lee Curry III 
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James Armstrong Duncan was the author of the “Address to Christians 
Throughout the World.” He was called “the golden-mouthed orator of the 
Virginia pulpit” while pastor of the Broad Street Methodist Church in 


Richmond, Virginia. Soon after the war, he was made President of Randolph 
Macon College. He declined to be Bishop of his church in order to continue 
at the head of his college. He signed for the Methodists. 


Randolph-Macon, Duncan was licensed 
to preach in the Methodist Church, and 
upon his graduation the following year, 
was assigned to a newly organized church 
in Alexandria, Virginia. That church (the 
present Washington Strect United 
Methodist Church) had been organized by 
a group of 200 people who had been 
expelled from the “Northern” Methodist 
Church because of their Southern sympa- 
thies, and had organized a church to be 
affiliated with the newly created 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
During the 1850’s, Duncan served as 
minister of several churches in the north- 
em Virginia area, until 1857, when he 
was appointed to Trinity, the “Mother 
Church” of Richmond Methodism. From 
1859-1861, and again from 1863-1866, 
he was appointed to the Broad Street 
Church in Richmond. Although Duncan 
was a famed preacher, it was his role as 
editor and essayist which would bring 
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him lasting renown. 

While Duncan’s activities as editor of 
the Advocate have been widely recog- 
nized, another very important aspect of 
his work as a writer for the Southern 
Cause has gone largely unheralded. He 
was the author of the Address to 
Christians Throughout the World, pub- 
lished in 1863. The Address was one of 
the most widely read documents of the 
War Between the States and presents a 
concise summation of Duncan’s ideas 
about religion, society, and the South’s 
own “peculiar institution.” In April, 1863, 
the Address appeared in three of the reli- 
gious journals published in Richmond: 
the Advocate, the Central Presbyterian, 
and the Baptist Religious Herald. The 
Address subsequently appeared in other 
Southern religious journals. Of greater 
importance, however, is the fact that the 
Address appeared in numerous journals 
outside of the South. 
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In the North, the Address was printed 
in the Chicago Christian Advocate and 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. In Junc, 1863, 
it received very favorable notice in the 
London Morning Herald and was reprint- 
ed in full in the English Confederate jour- 
nal, the /ndex. Indeed, historian Clement 
Eaton, in A History of the Southern 
Confederacy, refers to the Address as “the 
most interesting piece of propaganda pub- 
lished in the Index.” The Index reported 
that the document was printed in various 
daily and weekly journals, religious pub- 
lications and quarterlies in England, as 
well as being published in pamphlet form 
by at least two printers. So widely read 
was the Address in Britain, that it drew a 
rebuttal signed by nearly 1000 Scottish 
ministers. 

The Address had its origin in an edi- 
torial in the Advocate on October 16, 
1862. Duncan wrote: 

May the Church, the whole Church, 
including all the different denomina- 
tions of Christians in the Confederate 
States, unite in such a formal testimony 
in behalf of the moral position of the 
South in the present conflict with an 
unscriptural fanaticism, as shall express 
in solemn form to the civilized world the 
ruling Christian sentiment of the land, 
thereby demonstrating to all nations, 
and to our enemies themselves, the ele- 
vated, conservative, and unalterable res- 
olution of our people in this struggle? A 
Convention of ministers—one or more 
from each denomination, and from each 
State, might compose and publish such 
an address. 


uncan went on to make it 
clear that the primary pur- 
pose of the address would be 
to respond to “the recent 
[emancipation] proclamation of Abraham 
Lincoln.” The address would be a moral, 
not a political document and would show 
the morality and unity of the South. 
When the Address was later printed 
in the Advocate, it was affirmed that “‘its 
origin was from no political source what- 
ever, but from a conference of ministers 
of the gospel in the city of Richmond.” 
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The eminent divine Robert L. Dabney signed for the 
Presbyterians. He was for many years a Professor 
in Union Theological Seminary and Professor in the 
University of Texas. During the war he served as 

Adjutant General on the staff of Stonewall Jackson. 


The details of this “conference” can be 
pieced together from accounts in the reli- 
gious press of Richmond and in the 
Index: 

The Address was authored by 
Duncan and approved “under the direc- 
tion” of a committee of five ministers, 
representing the Episcopal, Presbyterian 


(Old School), Presbyterian (New School), i 


Baptist and Methodist denominations. In 
February, 1863, the Address was sent out 
for ministerial signatures. It was endorsed 
by nincty-cight ministers, representing 
the following denominations: Baptist, 
Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Protestant, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian (Old and New Schools), 


“we have not spoken 
in vain in the sight of 
God...we have filed 

our solemn protest... 


our children shall 
read it and honor our 
spirit...” 


Associate Reformed, Cumberland 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, and German 
Reformed. Among major figures endors- 
ing the Address were, for the 

Baptists, Robert Ryland, President of 
Richmond College, J. B. Jeter, President 
of the Foreign Missionary Board, and 
N.M. Crawford, President of Mercer 
University; for the Methodists, Duncan, 
Bishops J. 0. Andrew, John Early, and G. 
F Pierce, and the President of the 
Virginia District of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, W. A. Crocker; for the 
Episcopalians, Joshua Peterkin, Rector of 
St. James Church, Richmond; for the 
Lutherans, D. F. Bittle, President of 
Roanoke College, and for the 
Presbytcrians, the eminent divines Robert 
L. Dabney, Drury Lacy, Moses D. Hoge, 
B. M. Palmer, and Charles H. Read. 

It is fortunate that an original 
manuscript of the Address, in Duncan’s 
hand, exists. Located in the archives of 
Randolph-Macon College, this is the most 
authoritative source to recount the words 
which stirred so many Lo interest and 
heated emotions on both sides of the 
Auantic. It is from this original source 
(which appeared later in print virtually 
unchanged) that the following account is 
taken: 

In the opening paragraphs of his 


+ appeal, Duncan set forth the purpose of 


his Address: In the midst of war,—sur- 
rounded by scenes that pain the souls of 
all good men, deploring the evils which 


+ are inseparable from national con- 


tentions, we feel most deeply impressed 


+ by the conviction that, for our own Sake, 
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for the sake of our posterity, for the sake 
of humanity, for the sake of the truth, 
and above all, for the sake [of our] 
Redeemer’s Kingdom, it behooves us to 
testify of certain things in our [beloved] 
land which seem to be neither under- 
Stood nor appreciated by our enemies 
[nor yet clearly] apprehended by 
Christians of other [nations]. 

In the body of the Address, Duncan 
made five major points: 

First: “hat the war waged against 
our people, in principle and in fact pro- 
poses to achieve what in the nature of the 
case it is impossible to accomplish by 
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Robert Ryland signed for the Baptists. He was 
President of Richmond college and was for many 
years the beloved Pastor of the First African 
Church, Richmond. No man ever did nobler work 
among the negroes. 


violence. The war proposes the restora- 
tion of the Union.” Force would not 
restore the Union, however, Duncan 
argued; it would lead only to subjugation. 
In support of his position, Duncan quoted 
the great Englishman, Edmund Burke, 
who , in 1775, had spoken against the use 
of force to subdue the American colonies. 
The use of force, Duncan continued, 
would only compel citizens to prefer an 
“honorable death” and “the Christians 
Martyrdom.” As an excuse for using mili- 
tary force, the North claimed that the 
South was attempting to overthrow the 
government. Duncan denied this charge, 
saying that the South, which had always 
desired peace, was only seeking to defend 
itself. As evidence of this contention, he 
cited the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
which had seceded only when called on 
to supply troops to subjugate her sister 
states. 

Second: “The Separation of the 
Southern States is universally regarded 
by our people as final; the formation of 
the Confederate States Government as a 
fixed fact promising in no respect a 
restoration of the former Union. 
Politically and ecclesiastically, the South 
was separated from the North and its 
independence was “a moral and political 
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necessity ... that admits [no] shadow of a 
doubt.” 

Third: Duncan continued 
indignantly: 


Among all the indefensible acts 
growing out of the inexcusable war 
waged against us we will refer to one 
specially, in regard to which, for obvious 
reasons, we would speak, as becometh 
us, plainly and earnestly. 

The recent proclamation of the 
President of the United States declaring 
emancipation [of] the slaves of the South 
is a Suitable occasion for solemn protest 
on the part of all the people of God 
throughout the world. 

Duncan contended that emancipation 
would lead inevitably to slave insurrec- 
lions, resulting in “the slaughter of tens of 
thousands of poor deluded insurrection- 
ists.” Emancipation, he argued, was not 
practicable. The proclamation was “‘a 
mere political document, devised to win 
favor among the most fanatical of the 
Northern people.” It expressed “a one- 
idea philanthropy which in the name of 
an imaginary good in blind fury rushes 
upon a thousand unquestionable evils.” 

Duncan continued that, while fearing 
no discussion, this was not “the time and 
place for argument” on the slavery issue. 
The ministers wished primarily to 
“protest [the proclamation] as an unholy 
infatuation—a ruthless [persecution]—a 
crucl and shameful device to add severity 
to a wicked war.” 

Duncan noted that the proclamation 
was Said to be a matter of “military neces- 
sity.” To this he protested: “Military 
necessity! An excuse—not for self 
defense, not for self preservation, but for 
violating the laws of civilized warfare and 
attempting a barbarity.” Even the slaugh- 
ter of women and children could be sanc- 
tioned by “military necessity.” The real 
“military necessity” of the North was to 
enlist slaves to help the invader. 

The President of the United States 
violated the Constitution in even issuing 
the proclamation, and “under the disguise 
of philanthropy and the pretext of doing 
good he would seek the approbation of 
mankind upon a war that promises to 
humanity only evil and that continually.” 


+ + + 


+ 
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Duncan then astutely observed that, 
since the proclamation did not free the 
slaves of Union men, it was not “an act of 
mercy to slaves but of malice against 
their masters.” Such a measure, he con- 
cluded, would only increase the resolve 
of the South, 

Fourth: “That the war against the 
Confederate States has achieved no good 
result and we find nothing in the present 
State of the struggle that gives promise of 
the United States accomplishing any 
good by its continuance.” 


he United States had gained no 
political bencfits from the war. 
Although many lives had been 
lost, the land had been 
iacaaiel and pillaged, and “every mea- 
sure has been adopted which the ingenu- 
ity of our enemies could devise and their 
ample resources afford, by sea and by 
land, yet we[say], without fear of contra- 
diction, that the only possession which 
the United States hold in the bounds of 
the Confederate States is the ground on 
which U.S. troops pitch their tents.” The 
enemy conquered only by “military 
force” and were unable to establish any 
“civil jurisdiction”—the real test of politi- 


Moses D. Hoge also signed for the Presbyterians. 
He ran the blockade and went to England where he 
secured large an of Bibles and evangelical 
books for distribution in the camps and hospitals. 
His name was a household word in the 
Confederacy. 
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cal success. When Federal troops were 
withdrawn from an area, the people were 
even more loyal to the Confederacy, and 
“every day our foes are deepening and 
widening that river of blood which 
divides us from them forever.” 

No moral benefit had been gained 
from the war. Particularly was this true 
with respect to the slaves. Although he 
had indicated that he would not argue the 
slavery issue, Duncan did present one of 
the classic pro-slavery arguments. The 
Southern clergymen knew and ministered 
to the slaves, “and we solemnly testify in 
the sight of God that the relation of mas- 
ter and slave among us, however we may 
deplore abuses in this as in other relations 
of mankind, is compatible with our holy 
Christianity.” Divine Providence had 
brought the African to the South “where 
missionaries of the Gospel freely pro- 
claim to them the food of life and where 
our work of preachers is not interrupted 
by agitating fanatics.” The Southern 
slaves were happy, he asserted, and the 
best plan was to allow the clergy to 
preach to both master and slave. This was 
the plan of Divine Providence, and aboli- 
tionism was interfering. 

Fifth: The Christians of the South 
were a truly religious people. The sol- 
diers, President, and influential states- 
men, the commanding General [Lee] 
“and an unusual proportion of the princi- 
pal Generals as well as other officers are 
consistent members of Christ’s holy 
church.” It was “Divine Mercy” which 
had given the South success and “we 
have no fear in regard to the future. If the 
war continue for years we believe God’s 
grace sufficient for us.” 

In summation, Duncan wrote: 

Dear brethren, “think on these 
things,” and let your answer, to our 
address, be the voice of an enlightened 
Christian sentiment going forth from 
you, against war—against persecution 
for conscience sake—against ravaging 
of the church of God by fanatical inva- 
sion, But if we speak to you in vain, ney- 
ertheless we have‘not spoken in yain in 
the sight of God; for we have pro- 
claimed the truth, we have testified in 
behalf of Christian civilization, and we 
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J.B. Jeter also signed for the Baptists. He was 
President of the Foreign Missionary Board, Pastor 
of the Grace Street Baptist Church in Richmond, 
and one of the editors of the Religious Herald. 


have filed our solemn protest against a 
cruel and useless war. And our children 
Shall read it and honor our spirit, 
though in much feebleness we have 
borne our testimony. 


n the Address, Duncan had given 
voice to beliefs about the finality of 
the Southern Cause, the place of 
slavery in the South, the perversity 
of the North, and the righteousness of the 
Southern people. These were common 
themes in the “apologiae” which 
appeared frequently in the South during 
the War. That such sentiments should be 
endorsed by ministers, however, was of 
particular note to the people, for 
Southerners of the period considered the 
voice of the minister to be, almost literal- 


“an unusual propor- 
tion of the principal 
Generals as well as 


other officers were 
members of Christ's 
holy church...” 
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ly, “the voice of God.” It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the Address received such 
notice, both within and outside of the 
South. 

Duncan continued his efforts, both as 
editor and preacher, throughout the war. 
Frequently, he went out to the field to 
minister to the troops. Indeed, he was vis- 
iting the troops at Petersburg on April 2, 
1865 when the order to evacuate 
Richmond was given. On returning to the 
city, President Davis personally insisted 
that Duncan leave the city, for the 
President feared that the minister’s promi- 
nence would ensure his capture by the 
enemy. Duncan and his family journeyed 
with the Confederate Government to 
Danville and then traveled South by rail- 
road and supply wagons of Johnston’s 
army until they reached South Carolina, 
where the family spent several months 
with Duncan’s father, who was a profes- 
sor at Wofford College. 

Duncan returned to Richmond by 
September and resumed publication of 
the Advocate. He remained as editor of 
the paper and pastor of Broad Street 
Church until November, 1866 when he 
was assigned to Washington Street 
Church in Petersburg, Virginia. In 1868 
he was appointed President of Randolph- 
Macon College and supervised the 
removal of the institution from Boydton 
to its present location in Ashland, 
Virginia. He retained the position of 
President until his untimely death on 
September 24, 1877. 

When Duncan died, the President of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Potomac Railroad ordered a special train 
to bring his body to Richmond. Funeral 
services were conducted by Bishop David 
S. Doggett in Broad Street Church and 
burial followed in Hollywood cemetery, 
where so many of the leaders and follow- 
ers of the Lost Cause now rest. The epi- 
taph on the monument erected over 
Duncan’s grave reads, in part, “He died 
universally beloved and lamented. His 
genius, eloquence, zeal, and piety, made 
him... a shining light.” © 
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The Quotable 


ROBERT E. LEE 


By Rod Gragg 


pon completing his exhaustive, 
definitive four-volume biogra- 
phy of Lee, historian Douglas 
Southall Freeman, who would win a 
Pulitzer prize for R. E. Lee, recalled the 
multitude of obstacles and challenges he 
had encountered in producing the monu- 
mental biography, yet proclaimed with sat- 
isfaction, “I have been fully repaid by being 
privileged to live, as it were, for more than 
a decade in the company of a great gentle- 
man.” 

Few public figures in any age have 
bequeathed such an enduring legacy of 
national respect and affection, and seldom 
has any military commander so infused his 
troops with the love and esteem displayed 
toward Lee by his heralded Army of 
Northern Virginia. So ardent was their 
devotion that a battle-hardened Johnny 
Reb, in the anguish of Appomattox, shouted 
with a conviction no doubt shared by his 
comrades, “I love you just as much as ever, 
General Lee.” 

When they chanced to encounter their 
former commander after the war, veterans 
who had worn the gray through the smoke 
and flame of combat would automatically 
emit the famed Rebel yell in recognition or, 
hat in hand, would stand mutely transfixed 
in silent salute. Children of the South who 
had the opportunity to shake Lee’s hand at 
some rare public appearance on the eve of 
his passing would still marvel decades later 
— as white-headed old men — at the power 
of Lee’s presence. Today he remains the 
embodiment of all that was good and noble 
in the Old South. Despite the passage of 
time and the ever-changing whims of popu- 
lar culture, Robert E. Lee retains his posi- 
tion as the foremost Southern hero. 

Here, gleaned from countless sources, 
are Lee’s views on a variety of subjects — 


expressed in his own words. 
a This photograph was taken in the Boude and Miley studio in Lexington in 1870, the last year of Lee's life. 
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Adversity 


“We must be resigned to necessity, and 
commit ourselves in adversity to the will of 
a merciful God as cheerfully as in prosperi- 
ty. Allis done for our good and our faith 
must continue unshaken.” 


Affliction 

“..we must bear...affliction with forti- 
tude and resignation, and not repine at the 
will of God. It will eventuate in some good 
we know not of now.” 


Battle 


“You have no idea what a horrible 
sight a field of battle is.” 


The Bible 


“T prefer the Bible to any other book. 
There is enough in that to satisfy the most 
ardent thirst for knowledge; to open the 
way to true wisdom; and to teach the only 
road to salvation and eternal happiness.” 


Bitterness 

“T believe I may say, looking into my 
own heart, and speaking in the presence of 
God, that I have never known one moment 
of bitterness or resentment.” 


Child Discipline 

“Mildness and forbearance, tempered 
by firmness and judgement, will strengthen 
their affection for you, while it will main- 
tain your control over them.” 


Conduct 


“Be true, kind and generous, and pray 
earnestly to God to enable you to keep His 
commandments and walk in the same all 
the days of your life.” 


The Confederate Dead 


“The graves of the Confederate dead 
will always be green in my memory, and 
their deeds be hallowed in my recollec- 
tion...” 


The Constitution 


“..1 trust that the Constitution may 
undergo no change, but that it may be 
handed down to succeeding generations in 
the form we received it from our forefa- 
thers.” 


Determination 

“We must not... 
yield to difficulties, but 
strive the harder to over- 
come them.” 


Duty 


“Do your duty in all 
things....You cannot do 
more; you should never 
wish to do less.” 


The Earth 

“What a glorious 
world Almighty God has 
given us. How thankless 
and ungrateful we are, 
and how we labour to 
mar His gifts.” 


Education 

‘T consider the 
proper education of our 
youth one of the most 
important objects now to 
be attained and one from 
which the greatest bene- 
fits may be expected.” 


Elected 
Officials 


“T am of the opinion that all who can 
should vote for the most intelligent, honest 
and conscientious men eligible to office.” 


Enemies 


“There is a good old Book which I 
read... which says, ‘Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” 


Failure 


“...In the good providence of God 
apparent failure often proves a blessing.” 


Faith 


“My trust is in the mercy and wisdom 
of a kind Providence, who ordereth all 
things for our good.” 


Farming 


“A farmer’s life is one of labor, but it is 
also one of pleasure, and the consciousness 
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Taken at age 31, this is the first known portrait of Lee. The original painting is at 
Washington and Lee University. 


of steady improvement, though it may be 
slow, is very encouraging.” 


Government Balance of 


Power 

“While I have considered the preserva- 
tion of the Constitutional power of the gen- 
eral government to be the foundation of our 
peace and safety at home and abroad, I yet 
believe that the maintenance of the rights 
and authority reserved in the states and to 
its people, is not only essential to the 
adjustment and balance of the general sys- 
tem, but the safeguard to the continuance 
of a free government.” 


Heaven 

“Oh, that we may be at last united in 
that heaven of rest, where trouble and sor- 
row never enter, to join an everlasting cho- 
rus of praise and glory to our Lord and 
Savior!” 


History 
“It is history that teaches us to hope.” 


History and the South 


“The reputation of individuals is of 
minor importance [compared] to the opinion 
posterity may form of the motives which 
governed the South in their late struggle 
for the maintenance of the principles of the 
Constitu-tion. I hope, therefore, a true his- 
tory will be written, and justice done them.” 


The Horrors of War 


“Tt is well that war is so terrible — we 
should grow too fond of it!” 


Human Nature 

“May God rescue us from the folly of 
our own acts, save us from selfishness and 
teach us to love our neighbors as our- 
selves.” 


Inerrancy of Scripture 

“There are many things in the [Bible] 
which I may never be able to explain, but I 
accept it as the infallible Word of God, and 
receive its teachings as inspired by the 
Holy Ghost.” 


Instruction of a Child 
“Teach him he must deny himself.” 


Joining the Confederacy 

“T did only what my duty demanded. I 
could have taken no other course without 
dishonor. And if it all were to be done over 
again, I should act in precisely the same 
manner.” 


Knowledge 


“The education of a man or woman is 
never completed till they die.” 


Last Words 
“Strike the tent.” 


The Law 
“Obedience to lawful authority is the 
foundation of manly character.” 


Lee’s Credo: 

“True patriotism sometimes requires of 
men to act exactly contrary , at one period, 
to that which it does at another, and 
the motive which impels them—the desire 
to do right—is precisely the same. The cir- 
cumstances which govern their actions 
change: and their conduct must conform to 
the new order of things.” 


Life 

“Get correct views of life, and learn to 
see the world in its true light. It will enable 
you to live pleasantly, to do good, and, when 
summoned away, to leave without regret.” 


Marriage 
“Never marry unless you can do so 


into a family that will enable your children 
to feel proud of both sides of the house.” 


LEE’S VIEWS 
ON THE CONSTITUTION 


In December, 1866, Lee wrote a 
careful analysis of his views on the 
Constitutional issues involved in 
secession. This analysis was pre- 
pared at the request of the British his- 
torian, Sir John Dalberg Acton, later 
Lord Acton. 

“.... [need not refer one so well 
acquainted as you are with American his- 
tory, to the State papers of Washington 
and Jefferson, the representatives of the 
federal and democratic parties, denounc- 
ing consolidation and centralization of 
power, as tending to the subversion of 
State Governments, and to despotism. 
The New England States, whose citizens 
are the fiercest opponents of the Southern 
states, did not always avow the opinions 
they now advocate. Upon the purchase of 
Louisiana by Mr. Jefferson, they virtually 
asserted the right of secession through 
their prominent men; and in the conven- 
tion which assembled in Hartford in 1814, 
they threatened the disruption of the 
Union unless the war should be discontin- 
ued. The assertion of this right has been 
repeatedly made by their politicians when 
their party was weak, and Massachusetts, 
the leading state in hostility to the South, 
declares in the preamble to her constitu- 
tion, that the people of that common- 
wealth “have the sole and exclusive right 
of governing themselves as a free 
sovereign and independent state, and do, 
and forever hereafter shall, exercise and 
enjoy every power, jurisdiction, and right 
which is not, or may hereafter be by them 
expressly delegated to the United States 
of America in congress assembled.” 

... The South has contended only for 
the supremacy of the constitution, and the 
just administration of the laws made in 
pursuance of it. Virginia to the last made 
great efforts to save the Union, and urged 
harmony an compromise. Senator 
Douglas...stated that every member from 


the South...expressed their willingness to 
accept...a final settlement of the contro- 
versy, if sustained by the Republican 
party, and that the only difficulty in the 
way of an amicable adjustment was with 
the Republican party. 

Who then is responsible for the war? 
Although the South would have preferred 
any honorable compromise to the fratrici- 


dal war which has taken place, she now 
accepts in good faith its constitutional 
results, and receives without reserve the 
amendment which has already been made 
to the constitution for the extinction of 
slavery. That is an event that has long 
been sought, though in a different way, 
and by none has it been more earnestly 
desired than by citizens of Virginia. In 
other respects I trust the constitution may 
undergo no change, but thet it may be 
handed down to succeeding generations in 
the form we received it from our forefa- 


‘thers... 
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LEE’S MESSAGE TO 
THE PEOPLE OF MARYLAND 


This message, early in the War, 
from General Lee to the people of 
Maryland illustrates Lee’s deep com- 
mitment to the founding principles 
of the American Republic. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY N. VA, 
Near Frederick Town, September 8, 1862 


“To the People of Maryland: 

It is right that you should know the 
purpose that has brought the army 
under my command within the limits of 
your State, so far as that purpose con- 

‘cerns yourselves. 

The people of the Confederate 
States have long watched with the deep- 
est sympathy the wrongs and outrages 
that have been inflicted upon the citi- 
zens of a Commonwealth allied to the 
States of the South by the strongest 
social, political, and commercial ties. 

They have seen with profound 
indignation their sister-State deprived of 
every right and reduced to the condition 
of a conquered province. 

Under the pretence of supporting 
the Constitution, but in violation of its 
most valuable provisions, your citizens 
have been arrested and imprisoned upon 
no charge and contrary to all forms of 
law; the faithful and manly protest 
against this outrage made by the vener- 
able and illustrious Marylander to whom 
in better days no citizen appealed for 
right in vain was treated with scorn and 
contempt; the government of your chief 
city has been usurped by armed strang- 
ers; your legislature has been dissolved 
by the unlawful arrest of its members; 


Military Philosophy 

“There is always a hazard in military 
movements, but we must decide between 
the positions of inaction and the risk of 
action.” 


National Character 

“As long as virtue [is] dominant in the 
republic, so long is the happiness of the 
people secure.” 


freedom of the press and of speech has 
been suppressed; words have been 
declared offenses by an arbitrary decree 
of the Federal executive, and citizens 
ordered to be tried by a military commis- 
sion of what they may dare to speak. 

Believing that the people of 
Maryland possessed a spirit too lofty to 
submit to such a government, the people 
of the South have long wished to aid you 
in throwing off this foreign yoke, to 
enable you again to enjoy the inalienable 
rights of freemen and restore indepen- 
dence and sovereignty to your State. 

In obedience to this wish our army 
has come among you, and is prepared to 
assist you with the power of its arms in 
regaining the rights of which you have 
been despoiled. 

No constraint upon your free will is 
intended; no intimidation will be 
allowed. 

Within the limits of this army at 
least, Marylanders shall once more enjoy 
their ancient freedom of thought and 
speech. 

We know no enemies among you, 
and will protect all, of every opinion. 

It is for you to decide your destiny 
freely and without constraint. 

This army will respect your choice, 
whatever it may be; and while the 
Southern people will rejoice to welcome 
you to your natural position among 
them, they will only welcome you when 
you come of your own free will. 


R. E. Lee 
“General commanding” 


Nature 


“In the woods, I feel sympathy with 
the trees and birds, in whose company I 
take delight.” 


Obedience 


“You cannot be a true man until you 
learn to obey.” 
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Offensive Warfare 


“The blow, whenever struck, must, to 
be successful, be sudden and heavy.” 


Parental Love 

“Experience will teach you that, 
notwithstanding all appearances to the con- 
trary, you will never receive such a love as 
is felt for you by your father and mother. 
That lives through absence, difficulties and 
time.” 


Partying 

“Do not go out to many parties, pre- 
serve your simple taste and manners, and 
you will enjoy more pleasure.” 


This photograph was taken by Mathew Brady 
shortly after Appomattox at 707 East Franklin 
Street, Richmond. 


The Past 


“We cannot undo the past; that is for- 
ever gone; but the future is in our hands.” 


Personal Motivation 

“God’s will ought to be our aim, and I 
am quite contented that His designs should 
be accomplished and not mine.” 


Personal Priorities 

“Above all things, learn at once to wor- 
ship your Creator and to do His will as 
revealed in His Holy Book.” 


Personal Responsibility 

“No blame can be attached to the army 
lof Northern Virginia at Gettysburg] for its 
failure to accomplish what was projected by 
me, nor should it be censured for the unrea- 
sonable expectations of the public. I alone 
am to blame...” 


Prayer 

“No day should be lived unless it was 
begun with a prayer of thankfulness and an 
intercession for guidance.” 


The Press 


“Too bad that all our worst generals 
are in command of the armies and our best 
generals are editing newspapers.” 


This photograph, from a daguerreotype, was made before Lee left for 
the Mexican War. 


Principle 

“There is a true glory 
and a true honor; the 
glory of duty done— the 
honor of the integrity of 
principle.” 


The Proferred 
Command of the 
US. Army 


‘T declined the offer 
[in 1861] to take com- 
mand of the [U.S.] army, 
stating as candidly and as 
courteously as I could 
that, though opposed to 
secession and deprecating 
war, I could take no part 
in an invasion of the 
Southern States.” 


Reading 

“find time to read 
and improve your mind. 
Read history, works of 
truth, not novels and romances.” 


KEES Nn 


Reasoning 
“One good reason is always enough.” 


Reconciliation 

“T think it wisest not to keep open the 
sores of war, but to follow the 
example of those nations who 
endeavored to obliterate the 
marks of civil strife.” 


Religious Tolerance 


“Always respect the reli- 
gious views and feelings of 
others.” 


Rules 


“We must never make a 
rule that we cannot enforce.” 


Salvation 


“T can only say that lam 

' nothing but a poor sinner, 

® trusting in Christ alone for sal- 
vation.” 


Saying Grace 
“At home I usually do so.” 


5 Ss 


In this photograph taken by Matthew Brady shortly after Appomattox, Lee is 
flanked by his son General George Washington Custis (Custis) Lee and 
Colonel Walter Taylor. 


Secession 

“Secession is nothing but revolu- 
tion....Still, a union that can only be main- 
tained by swords and bayonets, in which 
strife and civil war are to take the place of 
brotherly love and kindness, has no charm 
for me .” 


Self-Control 


“‘T cannot trust a man to control others 
who cannot control himself.” 


Self-Reliance 


“We make a great deal of our own hap- 
piness and misery in this world, and we can 
do more for ourselves than others can for 
us. You must expect discomforts and annoy- 
ances all through life. No place or position 
is secure from them and you must make up 
your mind to meet them and bear them.” 


Slavery 

“The best men of the South have long 
been anxious to do away with this institu- 
tion, and were quite willing to see it abol- 
ished.” 

“So far from engaging in a war to per- 
petuate slavery, I am rejoiced that slavery 
is abolished. I believe it will be greatly for 
the interest of the South. So fully am I sat- 
isfied of this...that I would cheerfully have 
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lost all I have lost by the war and suffered 
all have suffered, to have this object 
attained.” 


Soldiering 
“A soldier has a hard life and but little 
consideration.” 


Southern Independence 


“our sole object [was] the establish- 
ment of our independence and the attain- 
ment of an honorable peace.” 


Strong Drink 

“My experience through life has con- 
vinced me that, while moderation and tem- 
perance in all things are commendable and 
beneficial, abstinence from spirituous 


liquors is the best safeguard of morals and 
health.” 


This photograph was taken in studio of Minnis and 
Cowell, Richmond in January, 1863, around the time of 
his fifty-sixth birthday. 


“Should you capture Charleston, I 
hope that by some ‘accident’ the place 
may be destroyed and if a little salt 
should be sown upon its site, it may pre- 
vent the growth of future crops of nullifi- 
cation and secession.” 

... General Halleck to 
General Sherman 


“This war differs from European 
wars in this particular — we are not 
only fighting hostile armies, but a hos- 
tile people and must make old and 
young, rich and poor, feel the hard hand 
of war, as well as their organized armies. 
I will bear in mind your hint as to 
Charleston, and don’t think salt will be 
necessary. . .The truth is the whole army 
is burning with insatiable desire to 
wreak vengeance upon South Carolina. I 
almost tremble for her fate, but she 
deserves all that seems in store for her. 

“T look upon Columbia as quite as 
bad as Charleston, and I doubt if we 
shall spare the public buildings there as 
we did at Milledgeville.” 

... Sherman’s reply to Halleck 


“_. 1 propose to demonstrate the 
vulnerability of the South, and make its 
inhabitants feel that war and individual 
ruin are synonymous terms.” 

... Sherman to General Thomas 


... “With Savannah in our posses- 
sion, at some future time, if not now, we 
can punish South Carolina as she 
deserves, and as thousands of the people 
in Georgia hope we will do [Sherman’s 
twisted opinion — EMH]. I do sincerely 
believe that the whole United States, 
North and South, would rejoice to have 
this army turned loose on South 
Carolina, to devastate that state in the 
manner we have done in Georgia.” 

... Sherman to General Grant 


Success 


“T consider the character of no man 
affected by a want of success, provided he 
has made an honest effort to succeed.” 
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CONTRAST IN COMMAND ~ 


Compiled By E. M. Helms 


“The Commanding General has 
observed with marked satisfaction the 
conduct of the troops on the march, and 
confidently anticipates results commen- 
surate with the high spirit they have 
manifested. No troops could have better 
performed the arduous marches of the 
past ten days. Their conduct in other 
respects has, with few exceptions, been 
in keeping with their character as sol- 
diers, and entitled them to approbation 
and praise. 

“There have, however, been 
instances of forgetfulness on the part of 
some that they have in keeping the yet 
unsullied reputation of the army and 
that the duties exacted of us by civiliza- 
tion and Christianity are not less obliga- 
tory in the country of the enemy than in 
our own.” 

“.. .t must be remembered that we 
make war only on armed men, and that 
we cannot take vengeance for the wrongs 
our people have suffered without lower- 
ing ourselves in the eyes of all whose 
abhorrence has been excited by the 
atrocities of the enemy, and offending 
against Him to whom vengeance 
belongeth, without whose favor and sup- 
port our efforts must all prove in vain. 

“The Commanding General there- 
fore earnestly exhorts the troops to 
abstain, with most scrupulous care, from 
unnecessary or wanton injury to private 
property, and he enjoins upon all officers 
to arrest and bring to summary punish- 
ment all who shall in any way offend 
against the orders on this subject.” 

... General Robert E. Lee’s General 
order No. 73, issued during the 
invasion of the North for the 
Gettysburg Campaign 


Tobacco 
“Chewing is particularly obnoxious to 


LEE’S FAREWELL 


General Orders Number 9 


Hd. qrs. Army of N. Va. 
April 10, 1865 


A fter four 
years of 


arduous service 
marked by unsur- 
passed courage and 
fortitude, the Army 
of Northern 
Virginia has been 
compelled to yield 
to overwhelming 
numbers and 
resources, 

I need not tell 
the brave survivors 
of so many hard 
battles, who have 
remained steadfast 
to the last, that I 
have consented to 
this result from no 
distrust of them; but feeling that valor 
and devotion could accomplish nothing 
that could compensate for the loss that 
might have attended the continuance of 
the contest, I determined to avoid the 
useless sacrifice of those whose past ser- 


Vig 


Truthfulness 


“Private and public life are subject to 
the same rules; and truthfulness and man- 
liness are two qualities that will carry you 
through this world much better than policy, 
or tact, or expediency - or any other word 
that was ever devised to conceal or mystify 
a deviation from a straight line.” 


The Union 


“T wish to live under no other govern- 
ment, and there is no sacrifice I am not 
ready to make for the preservation of the 
union—save that of honor.” 


Personal Values 

“We should be more humble, less 
boastful, less selfish and more devoted to 
right and justice to all the world.” 


“| love you just as much as ever, General 
Lee.” 


vices have 
endeared them to 
their countrymen. 

By the terms 
of the agreement, 
officers and men 
can return to their 

¢ homes and remain 

} until exchanged. 

' You will take with 
you the satisfaction 
that proceeds from 
the consciousness 
of duty faithfully 
performed; and I 
earnestly pray that 
a Merciful God will 
extend to you His 
blessing and pro- 
tection. 

With an 
unceasing admira- 
tion for your con- 

stancy and devotion to your Country and 
a grateful remembrance of your kind 
and generous consid- 
eration of myself, I bid you an 
affectionate farewell. 
R. E. Lee 
Genl. 


The Underpriviledged 
“Occupy yourself in aiding those more 
helpless than yourself.” 


Virginia 

“With all my devotion to the Union, 
and the feeling of loyalty and duty of an 
American citizen, I have not been able to 
make up my mind to raise my hand against 
my relatives, my children, and my home.” 


Virtue 
“Hold on to your purity and virtue. 
They will sustain you in every calamity.” 


War 


“But what a cruel thing is war; to sep- 
arate and destroy families and friends, and 
mar the purest joys and happiness God has 
granted us in this world; to fill our hearts 


with hatred instead of love for our neigh- 
bors, and to devastate the fair face of this 
beautiful world.” 


The War Between the 
States 


“It was an unnecessary condition of 
affairs, and might have been avoided if for- 
bearance and wisdom had been practiced on 
both sides.” 


Why the South Fought 


“All that the South has ever desired 
was that the Union, as established by our 
forefathers, should be preserved, and that 
the government as originally organized 
should be administered in purity and 
truth.” 


Work 


"I am ashamed to do nothing that 
will give me honest support.” 


A Worthy Ambition 


“My chief concern is to try to be an 
humble, earnest Christian.” © 


From the Pine Portrait which hangs in the Lee Chapel 
at Washington and Lee University. 
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Now's The Time For 
All Good Southerners 
To Come To The Aid 
Of Their 
Magazine 


SUBSCRIBE 
(OR RENEW) 
TODAY! 


on eee 8 ee 
QO This is a New Subscription. 
Q I already subscribe, so this is my early renewal. 
(1 My check for $14.00 (one year) O $26.00 (two years) is enclosed 
My Name 
Address 


City, State, Zip 


Send to: Southern Partisan 
P.O. Box 11708 
Columbia, SC 29211 


John Meroney of Clemmons, North 
Carolina is the founder of “The Andy Griffith 
Show Appreciation Society” and is Editor of 
The Mayberry Gazette. The Society was 
founded in 1983 and the Gazette was first 
published in 1986. He is considered the 
world’s foremost authority on The Andy 
Griffith Show and has memorized the plots of 
all 249 episodes. 


onversation 


Partisan: Perhaps it attests to the 
remarkable popularity of The Andy Griffith 
Show that the CBS affiliate in the Partisan’s 
hometown has carried The Andy Griffith 
Show continuously since it was originally 
aired. They have moved it around, its on at 
11:00 p.m. now, but there has never been a 
break... 


Mayberry, NC... 


Meroney: Our local station here (North 
Carolina) has done that also. In this area, it is 
the most successful show. It is the lead-in for 
The Cosby Show, which-is the lead-in for the 
news. It’s up against Phi! Donahue and A 
Current Affair, and beats them both. 
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The Mayberry Gazette 


The Mayberry Gazette 


Partisan: It’s good to know that The 
Andy Griffith Show is winning, especially 
over those two! 

Meroney: It's phenomenal. Our local 
station says it is the most successful show 
that they have ever had on the air—and that 
includes current network shows. They get 
more ratings response from this show than 
any other, and it is going to be 30 years old 
next year! 


Partisan: | understand a morning radio 
personality in the South does television com- 
mercials for his radio show during the breaks 
in The Andy Griffith reruns dressed as Sheriff 
Taylor.. 


Meroney: It is interesting to see how 
stations will play off the show. A radio station 
in Charlotte (North Carolina) had a skit on 
recently, a takeoff on Magnum, Pl. with Floyd 
the barber as Magnum. 


Partisan: How well known is the show? 

Meroney: In doing a presentation on 
how popular the show is, | found some 
research indicating that a large majority of the 
U.S. population has at least heard the name 
“Andy Griffith” and are able to identify the 
show even if they haven't seen the show. We 
have been hampered quite a bit international- 
ly because the show is not yet syndicated on 
an international basis like / Love Lucyis. But 
because of the increased popularity of the 
show in recent years, most people are able to 
recognize it. 

It's so much a part of television history 
and a part of Americana. Because of the 
show there are phrases that are a part of our 


language such a “nip it in the bud!” [Barney 
Fife] and “shazzam!” [Gomer Pyle]. People 
are starting to look at it as a representation of 
a part of American history. 


Partisan: Though I hate to use the 
words, | assume the Andy Griffith Show was 
known as a “sitcom,” or “situation comedy.” 
For our readers who may not be familiar with 
the show, what was the situation? 

Meroney: Yes it was a situation comedy. 
The situation was Mayberry, North Carolina. 
Andy Taylor was the Sheriff and, basically, a 
father image to the town. Everyone else in 
town, like Floyd the barber and Barney the 
deputy, were like the children. Andy, as 
fathers are, was sometimes 
wrong, but most of the time 
he was right. 

As for the comedy part 
of the definition, it was very 
different from what come- 
dies are today, because it 
was not full of “one-liners.” 
Andy's cardinal rule on the 
show was never to have a 
joke in the script. If there 
was a joke in the script, it 
was cut. Andy wanted char- 
acter-type humor, humor 
that came from the charac- 
ter. In other words, he didn’t 
want to have something set 
up where there has to be a 
line delivered to get the 
laughs, he wanted the laugh 
to come because of some- 
thing that Barney Fife did with which the audi- 
ence was able to identify. Everyone had to be 
able to build from his or her character. 

The writers were very good at building 
on that perspective and fitting it into a 30 
minute format. 


Partisan: When did the show air? 

Meroney: It ran on the CBS network for 
8 seasons, from the fall of 1960 to the fall of 
1968. It was never cancelled, and as a matter 
of fact, in its last year, it was number one for 
the year. It went off the air because Andy 
Griffith wanted to move on to other things. 
CBS never cancelled the show. 

In 1968, it became Mayberry, R.F.D. It 
had a cast change and ran under that title with 
Ken Berry as the star until 1971 when it was 
cancelled by the network as part of what CBS 
called a “trimming back” of shows that had a 
rural image to them. They also cancelled The 
Jim Nabors Hour and The Beverly Hillbillies 
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and Green Acres. They were all highly rated 
at the time they were cancelled, which would 
have been unheard of today. It was known 
around the networks as “The Rural 
Massacre.” CBS's reasoning was that it 
wanted to go for a more sophisticated audi- 
ence. 

Mayberry, R.F.D. was quite a bit different 
than The Andy Griffith Show. R.FD. didn’t 
have the spark The Andy Griffith Show had. 
But audiences loved it and it remained in the 
top 10. Audiences kept watching Mayberry! 


Partisan: Why do you think The Andy 
Griffith Show was so popular then? 

Meroney: Probably for the same rea- 
sons it is today. 

Mayberry was a “never never land.” It 
was kind of a Camelot or a Brigadoon or a 
favorite fictional town. People identified with 
it because it was a “home away from home.” 
We have a lot of people who write to us and 
say that they grew up in a small town and 
now they live in a large urban area. Watching 
this show is like going back in time for them, 
it reminds them of their childhood in the 
South. 

And then we have people who write to 
say that they've lived in a large city all their 
lives. It's harder for them to relate to growing 
up in a town like Mayberry, but it is a fantasy- 
land. If they had the opportunity, they would 
live there. It allows people to escape for 30 
minutes, and if they videotape them, for 
longer than that! Thomas Wolfe said “you 
can't go home again.” But for a lot of people, 
Mayberry provides that opportunity. 

A second reason is the character humor. 
There was a genuine devotion on the part of 
the audience to the characters, and a love for 
them. You can’t watch shows today more 
than two or three times. They don’t hold up 
over time because there isn’t that character 
humor, you can see through it. 

A third reason is that the cast worked so 
well together. The chemistry was so brilliant 
that you almost forgot you were watching a 
television program. At their height, in the 
1963 and 1964 seasons, Andy and Barney 
[Don Knotts] were unparalleled. And not just 
Griffith and Knotts, but all those people: Floyd 
the Barber [Howard McNear], Opie [Ronny 
Howard], Aunt Bee [Frances Bavier], and 
Gomer Pyle [Jim Nabors]. They all fit together 
so well. 


Partisan: Relating to your first point 
about those who write in and have decided 
to adopt Mayberry as their hometown... don't 


| remember one episode about a man who 
decided to do just that? 

Meroney: Yes. That episode was enti- 
tled “Stranger In Town.” A man hada friend 
in the army who was from Mayberry. When 
the Mayberrian got the Mayberry Gazette 
each week, the friend would read it. When he 
got out of the army, he came to Mayberry and 
knew everything about the people in town 
though he had never been there. At first they 
are suspicious because he knew all their 
names and they didn't know him. Barney 
thought he might be a Russian spy and start- 
ed to try to talk to him in different languages. 
But when they find out who he really was, 
they accepted him. 


Partisan: How many episodes were 
there of the Andy Griffith Show? 

Meroney: There were 249 shows. One 
hundred fifty-nine were in black and white 
and 90 were in color. The color episodes, as 
the show gets older, are becoming a lot more 
popular, but the black and whites are the pre- 
dominant favorites. 


Partisan: What was “Return to 
Mayberry?” 

Meroney: That was a television movie 
reunion produced in 1986, in which the entire 
cast came back together. It was also a 
reunion for many of those who worked on the 
show. Bob Sweeney, who directed many of 
the black and white shows, directed the pro- 
gram. Everett Greenbaum wrote “Return to 
Mayberry” with Harvey Bullock. They had 
each written for the original show, but never 
as ateam. Earle Hagen, who did the whistling 
on the original, came back and wrote the 
music for this one. Sixteen cast members 
were back for the movie. It was a two-hour 
made-for-television movie that the NBC net- 
work aired. It is now out on videotape and 
doing very well | understand. Many said it 
wasn't as good as the original, but you can't 
go back and do 25 years later what you did 
originally. As far as reunion shows go, | think 
it was a good one. The main thing was that 
the viewers got to see all these people back 
together again, that’s what the fans of the 
show were looking for. Just seeing Andy and 
Barney and Helen and Thelma Lou together 
again was worth it. 


Partisan: What are these people doing 
now? 

Meroney: Of course Andy is maintaining 
his popularity with Matlock, which is on once 
a week on NBC. He'comes back often to 


North Carolina, for as he says, “I’m Tarheel 
born, and Tarheel bred, and when | die, I’ll be 
Tarheel dead.” He came back to North 
Carolina to do a two-hour Matlock on 
Roanoke Island, at Manteo, where he lives. 

Andy had Don Knotts [Barney Fife] on 
several episodes of Matlock last season. Don 
just had his 65th birthday last summer. He 
does theatre all over the place and has given a 
college lecture series. He did a couple of films 
with Tim Conway including The Private Eyes 
and several Disney films. 

Ron Howard [Opie Taylor] is a highly suc- 
cessful producer and director. He had 
Parenthood out this summer, and he has also 
directed Splash, Cocoon, and others. He has 
taken the route as director rather than actor. 

Jim Nabors [Gomer Pyle] is doing night- 
club shows at Lake Tahoe and Las Vegas and 
Reno. He has been successful as a singer. 
People were so surprised to find that Jim had 
a voice. He has recordedsome 30 albums and 
has garnered 5 gold and one platinum album. 

George Lindsey is still playing Goober 
after all these years, on Hee Haw, and does a 
lot of lecture tours talking about the show. 

Aneta Corsaut [Helen Crump] is doing 
various roles and parts and has written a book 
entitled The Mystery Reader's Quiz Book. 

Hal Smith [Otis Campbell] has been one 
of the busiest. He does voiceovers and is cur- 
rently doing the voices of various Disney char- 
acters. He does Jiminy Cricket, Dumbo, and 
Goofy, and has for many years. He also does 
personal appearances. He was in Winston 
Salem earlier this year in the same “Otis” cos- 
tume he used on the show doing the drunk 
routine. 

Frances Bavier [Aunt Bee] is in retire- 
ment in Siler City, North Carolina. She fell in 
love with North Carolina, especially that area, 
bought a house, and has lived there ever 
since. She is 87 years old and still going 
strong. She still looks like the character on 
the show and still has that “Aunt Bee” per- 
sona about her. She stays in touch with Andy, 
and Aneta Corsaut [Helen Crump] spent some 
time with Frances when she was here for our 
recent Andy Griffith Show Appreciation 
Society Convention. We almost convinced 
Frances to come to the convention, but she 
had to opt out at the last minute. It would 
have been fantastic to have had her there. 


Partisan: Are there any sources you 
would recommend, any books about the 
show? 

Meroney: The book by Ken Beck and 
Jim Clark, The Andy Griffith Show Book (1985, 


SOUTHERN 
PARTISAN 


Mayberry Quiz 


1. In episode number 39, “Mayberry 
Goes Bankrupt,” the city faces bankrupt- 
cy because it is unable to honor a 100 
year-old bond held by one of its older citi- 
zens... until they realize the bond is 
worthless. Why is it worthless? 

2. What was the name of the bridge 
Andy and Barney had to cross to get to 
the Darlings shack? 

3. When the elderly lady called the 
Courthouse worried about the blasting 
being done for the construction of the 
new overpass, she thought it was the 
Yankees coming down the road. What 
did Andy say to reassure her? 

4. Where did Opie plan to go to 
college? 

5. Where was Barney during the 
Darlings first trip to Mayberry? 

6. What was Jim Nabors’ (who 
played Gomer Pyle) hometown? 

7. Why did Ernest T. Bass dislike 
Malcom Merriweather? 

8. Goober once dated Lydia 
Crosswaithe. Where did she live before 
moving to Mayberry? 

9. Though appropriate for his own 
congregation, the sermon “What's your 
hurry?” by the visiting minister, Dr. 
Harrison Everett Breen, seemed strange 
at the Mayberry All Souls Church. Where 
was Dr. Breen From? 

10. What do the Esquire Club in 
Raleigh and the Bush Administration 
have in common? 

(ANSWERS ON PAGE 37) 


St. Martin's Press, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 10010, $11.95) is one. It is still 
in print and is an excellent trivia source. It has 
all the episodes catalogued in the back with a 
brief synopsis of each episode. For people 
who tape the shows, it is an excellent way to 
go through and cross reference the ones you 
have taped. It is the book we recommend 
when people call. 

Jim Clark is a good friend of mine. He 
lives in Nashville, Tennessee, and is a native 
of Greensboro. The book doesn’t have that 
much “behind the scenes on the show” mate- 
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How the South 
(and the North) 


rated Mayberry 
Fall, 1967 


A.C. Nielson ratings for the period 
October 23, 1967 to December 3, 1967 
(the last year of The Andy Griffith Show ) 
were as follows: 


1. The Lucy Show 

2. The Andy Griffith Show (rose to 
#1 by the end of the season) 

3, Bonanza 

4, Red Skelton 

5. Gunsmoke 


6. Family Affair 

7. Jackie Gleason 

8. Gomer Pyle {a spin-off of The 
Andy Griffith Show) 

9. Saturday Movies 

10. The Beverly Hillbillies 


In the South, The Andy Griffith 
Show ranked third for the period, follow- 
ing Gunsmoke and Bonanza. |n the 
Northeast, Andy Griffith completely fell 
out of the top ten, where the leading 
shows were Jackie Gleason, Smothers 
Brothers, and Dean Martin... 

—from The Andy Griffith Show by 
Richard Kelly, John F. Blair, publisher, 1406 
Plaza Drive, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
27103 


rial, but you can find out what Barney Fife’s 
shoe size was and things like that. 

Our newsletter, The Mayberry Gazette is 
another source. It contains trivia and facts as 
well, but also contains a section called 
“Mayberry After Midnight” which is a take off 
on the gossip column in The Mayberry 
Gazette on the show. An example of some- 
thing we would run in there would be a letter 
from someone interested in obtaining all the 
black and white episodes. It is a column 
where people can come together and locate 
episodes they might be missing. 

Our annual convention is also an excel- 
lent source. We must have had fifteen or 
twenty dealers (mostly our members) who 
had their memorabilia on display there. 


Partisan: | understand that you are car- 
rying on a fight with the syndicator of “The 


Andy Griffith Show.” They are editing out 
parts of the episodes? 

Meroney: The syndicator, Viacom 
Enterprises, owns the show, as well as dozens 
of others. Andy doesn’t own it anymore or 
have any control over it. Over a year and a 
half ago they got the bright idea that they 
would begin transferring the shows from the 
16 mm master film to tape so that the stations 
would not have to transfer them from film and 
could put them directly on the air. This was a 
good idea, because often the film would break 
and in transferring them to tape they were 
able to improve the picture and the sound. 
But unfortunately, when they did that, they 
took three minutes out of each episode, 
which, multiplied by 249, comes out to about 
12 1/2 hours that is missing from the whole 
series. 

They used to leave it up to the station, 
and a lot of stations were very careful about 
what they cut. But Viacom decided to make it 
simple by cutting off the “tags,” which are the 
two or three minute segments at the end of 
the each show which wrap up the story. 
Sometimes they cut off the beginning of the 
show as well. Ina lot of cases, the show 
makes no sense whatsoever without the tag. 
In some cases the story is not resolved until 
then. In one episode, you never find out what 
happens and wonder “where's the rest of the 
story?” Some of the best routines, which 
occurred in the tags, are missing. (Such as 
when Andy would walk in on Barney talking 
to Juanita on the phone.) 

We have told people to write to Viacom 
and tell them how they feel about it, and to 
write the station that airs it and tell them, 
because in a lot of cases stations don’t realize 
that part of what they pay for is missing. They 
get the product from the syndicator and just 
put it on the air. They don’t know what has 
happened, so they need to have the viewers 
tell them. Many of the stations have respond- 
ed favorably. 

Much of the reason for this problem is 
that in the 1960s there were three minutes of 
commercials for every 30 minute program 
and the standard is now six minutes. 
Advertising revenue is what dictates this deci- 
sion. You wonder how many scenes have 
been left on the cutting room floor. It is really 
unfortunate. 


Partisan: Our readers are either 
Southerners or Southern sympathizers. | 
detect a lot of Southerness in the show. 

Meroney: Absolutely. That goes back to 
the way they created the show. Almost every- 
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one who worked on the show was from a 
small town— either in the South or the 
Midwest. Andy was from Mount Airy, North 
Carolina, Don Knotts was from Morgantown, 
West Virginia, Ron Howard was from Duncan, 
Oklahoma. Frances Bavier was the only one 
who wasn't from a small town. She was from 
New York City. The writers were able to relate 
to small towns and the colorful citizens who 
inhabit them. 

Often, when the writers would sit around 
in writers’ conferences, story ideas would 
come from actual things that happened in 
their backgrounds. Andy would mention an 
uncle he had that did this or that and it might 
be an idea for a script. The writers would take 
the idea and build on it. 

Andy did a clever thing to make the show 
more realistic. He refused to use generic 
names but instead used names of places that 
actually existed for names on the show. 
Rockford Street was in Mount Airy. Raleigh, 
Siler City, Greensboro, Charlotte, and Winston 
Salem were actual cities in North Carolina. 
The state of North Carolina got a great kick 
out of that. It boosted tourism. 

The mayor of Raleigh said that when 
Barney moved to Raleigh from Mayberry in 
the show's fifth year he would get all this 
feedback from people all over the nation who 
had never heard of Raleigh. People write in 
all the time and ask if there is a real Mayberry. 
Mount Pilot is an actual town, they just 
switched it around. The real town is Pilot 
Mountain, North Carolina. 

Many of the characters were based on 
people who actually existed. Floyd the Barber 
was based on a man who cut Andy Griffith's 
hair when he was growing up in Mount Airy. 
There was a sheriff, who was the sheriff of 
Mount Airy, when Andy lived there, and who 
was much like Andy Taylor. He was a 
“townsperson” rather than a sheriff. He didn’t 
carry a gun and wasn't “official” like Barney 
was. He always had a smile on his face and 
went around shaking hands. The inspiration 
for the show was growing up in a small town 
in the South. 

Inspiration came from other sources as 
well. The Howard Sprague character was 
based on a person that the actor who played 
Howard [Jack Dodson] knew who never really 
grew up. For instance, when he should have 
been having a midlife crisis he was going 
through puberty. Barney Fife is a microcosm 
of all the nervous people we have ever 
known. Floyd was the nosy neighbor wha 
knows what everyone is doing. 

Gomer Pyle was based on a real person, 


not many people know that. The writer, 
Everett Greenbaum, was driving through a 
small town and stopped at a garage and there 
was a “Gomer” who worked there who didn’t 
know anything about cars. The only thing he 
could say was “maybe you don’t have enough 
gas in it...sometimes when it’s on ‘F’ it really 
means ‘E’” These things weren't made up 
entirely, they had a history to them. All of the 
characters come from this Southern image. 

Not only the characters, but also some of 
the traditions were indigenous to the South. 
Sitting out on the front porch and talking 
about going down to the filling station to get 
a bottle of pop—were things we were used to 
inthe South. We could also relate to getting 
dressed up and going to church on a Sunday 
morning. Then having a big meal at Aunt 
Bee’s and relaxing on the front porch. The 
Andy Griffith Show introduced those in urban 
areas to this lifestyle which was a part of our 
Southern heritage. The Encyclopedia of 
Southern Culture has a section on the Andy 
Griffith Show. It tells why the show was sig- 
nificant. 


Partisan: What were some of your 
favorite episodes? 

Meroney: The one | haven't seen in a 
long time suddenly becomes my favorite! My 
favorite scenes that stick out are the front 
porch scenes and the scenes between Andy 
and Barney in the Courthouse, where they're 
playing off one another. 

Two episodes | think capture the show. 
One was called “Man In A Hurry” in which a 
businessman is coming through town on a 
Sunday afternoon on his way to Charlotte. He 
can't get his car fixed because it is Sunday 
and he has to stay there for a day and adjust 
to the lifestyle. He doesn't like it at first, but 
by the end of the show he wants to stay. That 
has all the characters in it and is a great repre- 
sentation of the show. 

Another one, which is the number one 
favorite in our polls, is “Barney's Side Car.” In 
this episode, Barney gets a World War | 
motorcycle and goes around terrorizing 
Mayberry with the thing. 

Another | really like is “Barney's 
Physical.” In it, new physical qualifications 
for deputy sheriff are set by the state and 
Barney's not tall enough and doesn’t weigh 
enough. They figure out the height thing by 
putting him in a stretching device. But then 
though Aunt Bee feeds him, he can’t gain 
enough weight because he get the hiccups at 
the last minute and can’t eat. But Andy fig- 
ures out a clever solution. 


Partisan: Did Don Knotts or Andy 
Griffith ever mention what their favorite 
episodes were? 

Meroney: Don's was called “The Pickle 
Story,” with Aunt Bee’s “kerosene cucum- 
bers.” That is also one of the fan favorites. 

Andy’s was called “Barney's First Car.” 
Barney spends his life savings on a lemon and 
Andy assists him in getting to the bottom of 
the matter. 

Jim Nabors’ [Gomer's] favorite is called 
“Citizen’s Arrest.” George Lindsey's 
[Goober’s] was called “Dinner at Eight.” 
Because of a schedule misunderstandings, 
Andy eats several spaghetti dinners. 


Partisan: Tell us about your organiza- 
tion. 

Meroney: | started the Andy Griffith 
Show Appreciation Society in the fall of 1983 
when our local station took it off the air. | 
wrote to the station and got back the standard 
response: “we appreciate your comments, but 
don't have any plans to return the program to 
the air at present.” | thought the best thing to 
do to get the program back on would be to 
form a lobbying organization. So| called the 
local newspapers and wire services and told 
them that we were going to start this Andy 
Griffith Show campaign to get the show back 
on the air. USA Today picked it up and it 
became a national effort. People would write 
to us and say it was off in their area and they 


The Mayberry Gazette 


would like to get it back on. 
They subsequently joined our 
organization. 


Partisan: What are the 
qualifications to become a 
member? 

Meroney: It’s open to 
everyone. When people write in 
and ask, we tell them they must 
have some identification with 
the show. That means they are 
able to relate to the show and to 
know and identify the charac- 
ters. In short, the only qualifica- 
tion is to be a fan of the show. 

We publish the Mayberry 
Gazette at least six times a year 
(every other month). Our first 
issue was when the movie 
Return to Mayberry came out. 
We haven't had any major pub- 
licity as an organization since 
the May convention, but we are 
still getting thirty to forty letters 
a week from people who say “We heard about 
you from this source or that source.” So, we 
had to do something to satisfy them. The 
newsletter idea seemed to be the best way to 
do that. 

Our second national convention was this 
past May, and I’m sure we will be especially 
active next year because it is the 30th 
Anniversary of the show. 


Subscription information and informa- 
tion about the organization is available from 
“The Andy Griffith Show Appreciation 
Society,” Post Office Box 330, Clemmons, 
North Carolina 27012. 


Partisan: Goober says hey. 
Meroney: Hey to Goober. 
oe) 


Answers to Mayberry 


Quiz... 

1. It was a Confederate bond bought with 
Confederate money. 

2. The Robert E. Lee Natural bridge 

3. “We're still holdin’ on to Richmond.” 


4. The University of North Carolina 

5. On a bus trip to Charlotte, NC with his mother. 
6. Sylacauga, Alabama 

7. Bass was krish and Merriweather was English. 

8 Greensboro, North Carolina. 

9. New York City. 

10. A Country Club Republican named Jim Baker. 
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He had little fear for 
his own safety, for he had 
tricks up his sleeves that 
even Satan-helped Yank- 
ees wouldn’t believe. 
Theirs were the powers of 
darkness over which light 
would prevail. 


~ rom the front porch, Jakob Emig 
.. could look across fields where his 
____ winter wheat greened nicely. An 

“* — old man now, with sons gone off 
to war, he lived mainly in a woman’s 
world of married daughters and daugh- 
ters-in-law on farms scattered nearby. He 
himself lived alone, widowed now for two 
years, hard work during war-time finally 
having taken its toll on his wife’s constitu- 
tion already weakened by a series of ill- 
nesses. She’d borne him seven living chil- 
dren, and he was remembering her now 
on the front gallery as Old Shack lay at his 
feet, nose outstretched on paws and wrin- 
kling eyes upward to his master. There 
would be no hunting today, though the 
hound eagerly waited for any sign of 
preparation. 

Jakob was remembering back nearly 
forty years ago when he and his Polly first 
began farming these fields and built this 
house. It had started log-modest and been 
added to over the years. The old one-room 
cabin with fireplace large enough to stand 
in had eventually become the kitchen 
onto which he built a four-room house. 
When the girls came along, he’d also 
made shed-room additions. He and Polly 
had lost four babes to sudden fevers and 
unexplained illnesses. The Lord’s will. 
They buried them in the hillside plot and 
grieved. It was to these lost little ones and 
to Polly, fresh and young in her homespun 


linen, that his mind returned mostly, of 
Polly and himself in the wagon going to 
church the first Sunday after their mar- 
riage, sitting together that day in the little 
sanctuary where men and women always 
sat apart for worship. Newlyweds had this 
privilege for a time, and he remembered 
how the congregation wished them well, 
out of full hearts. These were his neigh- 
bors whom he thought of now in turn. 
Some who had died; how the years had 
treated others. How they were bearing up 
in these evil and trying times. Remember- 
ing then the first-bom, taken from them 
with fever that first spring, and how Polly 
took it so hard it was like to kill her too, 
and he so low that the planting dragged 
on forever. But they had had to put it 
aside and carry on, for they were strong 
folk and meant to make a go. Their peo- 
ple before them had done the same on the 
same land under hardships far worse than 
these. Too, Providence had given them 
special powers and strengths that would 
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always prevail against the forces of evil. 

It was in the middle of these thoughts 
that he saw the first column of smoke. It 
rose slowly and distinctly like a dark stain 
on a linen white sky. Though it was far 
enough distant, he knew that he must 
soon rise now and see to the livestock. He 
would need to hide it as best he could in 
the surrounding woods. He must also see 
to putting the meal and hams in sacks for 
burial. When the second and third 
columns rose to right and left of the first, 
he knew he must be stirring. Old Shack 
whimpered. There was something in his 
master’s movements that made him anx- 
ious. Jakob’s mind was far from the hunt, 
and he rose stiffly from the split-bottomed 
chair to go first to smokehouse, then to 
kitchen. He worked with method, effi- 
ciently and deftly, but without hurry, tying 
the cords stiffly with old-man’s hands. The 
hams went into canvas bags that he had 
made several days ago for the purpose. 


(How Jakob Emig 


Fought the Yankees) 


by James Kibler 


He had already dug his holes the week 
before on a dry hill in the proper thickets 
where they could be covered with leaves 
and brush. It was a matter of only a few 
hours until he had hitched Hans to the 
wagon and, with Shack at his heels, had 
buried four fine hams, three canvas-cov- 
ered barrels of meal, and one of flour. 

This would see him through the rest of 
the winter, and his boys and daughters as 
well. The boys, God willing, would return 
one day soon; their farms were not faring 
as well as his own, having no grown men- 
folk to take the proper reins. The gals 
ploughed well enough, but there was too 
much to be done, and the oldest grandson 
on any of the farms was ten. Yes, there 
would be hungrier mouths to feed than 
now, and a long time till harvest. God 
only knew what these next six months 
would have in store for them. He could 
only trust and do all in his power. 

His feet made icy prints as he went 
about his early work. There had been a 
heavy frost this February moming, and by 
eleven it was still unmelted. The white 
sun’s rays seemed to have no force in 
them; he could not feel them on his shoul- 
ders. The columns of dark smoke now rose 
everywhere in the pale sky. They were 
close. The one to the immediate left was, 
he knew, in the direction of his eldest son 
Johann’s, some three miles distant. He 
raised a prayer for Christiana as he bri- 
dled his mules and led them from the lot. 
He just could not be with them all and 
prayed God to hold them in His hands. 
He had wanted to call them all together 
under his protecting wings but knew they 
were too independent and practical for 
that, wishing to care for the homesteads 
which their husbands had left in trust to 
them. Old Shack, the two milk cows, the 
three sheep, and two beeves, he tethered 
and hid as best he could in the distant 


woods. He muttered a few words in a for- 
eign tongue over them. As this was 
accomplished and he was returning home, 
he saw the smoke from his barn and 
caught a glimpse of blue men on horse- 
back switching and swirling in his yard. It 
was time for him to think about himself 
and his own safety. 

Smoke seemed to ring him. 
Somewhere to the distant east, the woods 
had caught fire. The sky was raining soot 
and cinders and was pitch black. The 
world itself seemed to be on fire, and the 
white sun seldom shone through the 
breaks of smoke. Jakob could now hear 
the intermittent pop and crackle of occa- 
sional musketry, and the laughs and 
shouts of bearded mouths. Somebody 
seemed to be having lots of fun; he knew it 
wasn’t him. He would have to exercise all 
his strength to keep himself from defend- 


ing his farmstead with the rifle that rested 
impotently over his mantel, but common 
sense and the ring of smoke taught him 
that such an attempt would be pointless. 

He had little fear for his own safety, 
for he had tricks up his sleeves that even 
Satan-helped Yankees wouldn’t believe. 
Theirs were the powers of darkness over 
which light would prevail. Their element 
was Satan’s dark fire and they brought 
death, ashes, and destruction. He himself 
exercised powers as ancient as theirs and 
more fearful by a longshot. He needed 
neither torch nor rifle. They would just see 
who would come out better here. 

Jakob had that reputation. Both he 
and his Polly practiced what the good 
farm folk of the area called using, or 
Brauchen in the old German tongue of 
their ancestors. He was known far and 
wide for his wizardry in a community in 
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which users were numerous and properly 
respected. Folks even came from far off to 
seek his help. Among users, he truly had 
no equal, All acknowledged that he was in 
a class by himself, and he himself knew it. 
Were it not for his gentle nature and trust- 
worthiness, he would have been universal- 
ly feared. His own recognition of his pow- 
ers, however, went almost as far as pride, 
which Jakob was always heedful of having 
to guard against. It was his one real 
weakness, and he knew that too. Just 
where these mysterious strengths came 
from, he himself did not comprehend. He 
only knew he had them; and as a special 
gift, he had learned early that he must 
take care to practice them humbly, spar- 
ingly, and only for the good. That they 
must be practiced so, must have been a 
requirement for their potency, for the one 
time that he sought to do otherwise, he 
failed and failed miserably to his own con- 
siderable physical discomfort. (But that is 
another story.) 

This time, and in these circumstances, 
he knew he would not fail. Hell was flam- 
ing around him, and Satan’s emissaries 
were brandishing torch and sword. He 
eased closer to see their devilish work, to 
the orchard within a hundred paces of his 
burning barn. Near him the blue men 
were having carnival in the glare of the 
fire, emptying his smokehouse. One sol- 
dier was stringing ropes of sausages 
around his neck like a necklace of pearls. 


Another wore a dead chicken on his head 
like a great feather bonnet. What they 
could not carry off, they were intent on 
destroying. Jakob looked on sadly and his 
only solace was that Polly was not here to 
see what was happening to the fruits of 
many years of careful planning, struggle, 
and hard work. But still Jakob was sure he 
would yet have the last word, and properly 
so. He knew his strength, if only he man- 
aged to practice it humbly, with fitting 
restraint, and without anger. 

Before he could put his plan in 
motion, however, he felt a cold barre] 
pressed to the small of his back and heard 
the sinister double clicks of a hammer 
readying for fire. He had been captivated 
by the Yankees, sure as shootin’, and was 
being marched into his own yard a prison- 
er, Where was his gold? He had no gold. 
Where was his silver? He had no silver. 
Where were his shiny jewels and valu- 
ables? He had none. “We will just see 
about that for ourselves,” they assured, 
“and if you are lying, you will surely die.” 

His house was already being ran- 
sacked from garret to cellar. He saw his 
old faithful rifle being carried away as 
booty. Polly’s quilts were being strung on 
horses for saddle blankets and the rest 
were being torn, sabred, and trampled. 
Every chest had been brought into the 
yard and knocked apart. The furniture 
was likewise brought outside and made 
the targets for both rifle and sword, then 
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smashed and ridden over 
by the horses. He looked 
_ on with stunned amaze- 

ment and sullen disbelief. 

They had not found 
‘ gold, they said. Where 
was it? They would shoot 
him if he did not tell them 
where he had hidden it. 

4. They knew he lied, they 

i said; but he did not. 
Soon, soon, now, he would 
have to use his power 
against them. If only he 
could remain cautious 
and humble so as not to 
anger the Almighty. 

They took him to his 
barnyard, near his burn- 
ing barn, and into his 
poultry lot. Here, every 
creature had been decapi- 
tated and those not taken 
away for camp dinner, 
were Still strewn about in twitching and 
headless state. His old peacock, his wife’s 
fondest pet, lay shot through the head 
near its favorite perch. A sad sight, but he 
had always been a proud strutter. A sol- 
dier had been annoyed by his pride and 
loud cry as if mocking the Great Blue 
Army. 
Jakob looked on patiently. No, he did 
not lie about the gold; so they placed him 
with his back against the poultry house 
and began to shoot musket balls about his 
head to force him to tell them where it 
was. A minie ball came close to his left 
ear. Its sound was like the buzz of a big 
green fly or an enormous mosquito. 
Splinters from the fractured wood brushed 
his cheek. He could not tell them where 
nonexistent gold was hidden, so they were 
about to kill him. For his own self, it did 
not matter overmuch; but there were his 
children and grandchildren who would 
need his help in the lean months ahead. 
Their farms were at this moment, he knew, 
being laid waste in the same way as his 
own, as truly they were. The ring of fire 
around him was from the lands of his clos- 
est kin. 

The right ear now, pop and buzz, and 
the next ball would likely take his life. As 
he watched the blue man with the red 
beard pull trigger and the rifle flash its 
long orange streak, he lined the ball as it 
issued from the barrel, as it aimed and 
sped for his forehead, slowed it, and strug- 


‘ i cel 


gled with it to twist it out of its path so 
that when it resumed its velocity, it went 
flying at a 45 degree angle into a great 
black iron washpot. There it spun round 
and round making a tinny sound, till it 
stopped silent. The blue men were 
amazed. One walked to the pot and 
picked up the bullet. Jakob stood calm. 
He served a second, third, fourth, and fifth 
bullet in the same way. Each time the ball 
went “phling” into the giant washpot. 
Several different men tried with different 
muskets, but each time, the bullets went 
“phling” into the giant washpot. By now, 
there were many blue men gathered. The 
thirteenth bullet clanged and spun 
“phling” into the pot and was retrieved in 
the shape of a tiny silver cross. This ended 
the experiment at once. Most of the men 
began to fear. However, the first soldier, 
the loud and red-bearded man who had 
been drinking, was angered rather than 
frightened. 

He fumbled at his left side and fixed 
his bayonet, then made to lunge at the old 
man. As Jakob lined the bayonet which 
was aimed at his heart he fought with it 
with his eyes and froze its motion within a 
foot of him. The red-bearded soldier 
writhed and twisted behind the bayonet 
frozen in mid-air, trying to move it, then 
tried to free himself from it, but found that 
his skin was stuck, as if to ice. He 
thrashed about in all manner of grotesque 
motions, comic to behold if they had not 
been so desperately performed. It was at 
this moment that he of the red beard 
looked Jakob in his steely gray eyes. 
Jakob’s eyes calmed him, 
transfixed him as on the 
point of a bayonet, and froze 
him in mid-struggle. There 
stood red-beard, with glazed 
eyes fixed on Jakob, one foot 
lifted from the ground in the 
motion of plunging forward, 
his hands frozen to the 
instrument. To Jakob, he 
looked for the world like Old 
Shack on his most famous 
point when a larger than 
usual covey of partridges 
would fly into view. 

It was then that the 
other blue men began to fear 
in earnest. A few had heard 
that such wizards existed in 
this strange backwater land 
through which they passed. 


In their march of burning, they had just 
yesterday seen three tall gaunt sisters 
dressed in flowing black garments come 
onto the porch of an old farmhouse near- 
by, chanting and wailing in an unknown 
tongue. These weird sisters had caused 
shivers, and the blue men passed them in 
quiet, sparing their house from their usual 
pillage and burning out of an unreasoned 
fear. What, then, were they encountering 
here? Was it more of the same wizardry 
and craft? Thoughts of gold and silver 
vanished. 

Meanwhile, Jakob stood silent and 
calm in the strength of his powers. He no 


longer spoke. He was no longer spoken to. 


As he moved for the first time, taking a 
step to the side of the frozen bayonet 
aimed at his chest, the semicircle of blue 
men shrank back from him. They opened 
outward to let his gaunt form pass. Jakob 
then walked the short distance to his 
house, gazed at by all, but molested by 
none. 

The home, now having been com- 
pletely plundered of booty, was about to 
be burned. As Jakob approached, a black- 
beard on a roan horse accosted him with 
sword uplifted. Jakob fought with his eyes 
and froze both man and beast, the man 
with sword uplifted and eyes glazed. The 
same he did with two men on foot, strug- 
gling with their eyes, and freezing them in 
mid-stride. 

There was another red-beard with 
torch in hand about to fire the dimity cur- 
tains of the front parlor window. He 
looked at Jakob as he was about to apply 


the torch and caught his calm steely-gray 
eyes. Jakob struggled with the red-beard’s 
frantic eyes in which the fires from the 
torch reflected, and froze the man in calm- 
ness. The torch fire melted into water 
which froze as a long icicle that dripped 
from the soldier’s outstretched hand. (In 
after years, the figure would have remind- 
ed you of the frozen iron statue of a cold 
gray lady, torch in hand, in the great har- 
bor of the Northmen.) 

These scenes were witnessed by more 
than a few, who now shrank back from 
our wizard, who went about his business 
calmly and serenely. The woods had 
caught fire from the burning bam and 
smokehouse. These threatened with their 
sparks the very house itself. So Jakob, now 
given wide berth, especially since the pres- 
ence of the five frozen statue-men attested 
quite graphically and persuasively to his 
powers, was able to move undisturbed. He 
slowly circled his and Polly’s dwelling, 
once, twice, three times while using with 
the incantation long taught by his ances- 
tors. The blue men watched his every 
move and looked on in astonishment akin 
to horror as Jakob went about his ritual. 
The three weird sisters of yesterday could 
not hold a candle to this, though the pair 
of events had the result of reinforcing one 
another in potency in the excited brains of 
the strangers. Like most bullies, these men 
were cowards and with danger to them- 
selves now a possibility for the first time, 
they hastened away, some leaving chick- 
ens roasting on spits, some in the middle 
of looting the springhouse. 


JS Meee 
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ee a 7 ed ; - powers had their limits. His eyes could not 
: . struggle with Satan’s to extinguish their 


re myriad fires, and one could not look into 

An , the doors to the Red-beard’s burning abyss 
oe : > oe ‘ without being affected somehow for the 
a re eee a anlar ? worse, contaminated in some sort of cen- 


tral way of spoiling and wounding. The 
Scriptures always had taught him to leave 
evil alone, to give it distance. So Jakob 
thus rightly felt it best to avoid this man 
named Kilpatrick and his blood-red-beard- 
ed twin brother Sherman, himself seen in 
the wizard’s inner eye as he skulked some- 
where in the nearby shadowed woods of 
burning Fairfield. Kilpatrick and his men 
could do no more damage to him after all, 
and Jakob must be careful not to overstep 
the bounds into pride in his powers. So he, 
with a wink of his left steely-gray eye, the 
one with the yellow flecks in it, turned 
himself into a great log by the garden pal- 
i ings. Here he could witness the conclusion 
~.° of the little drama in which he had up to 
_# now been the central actor. 

: There, as a sturdy and solid oak log, 
he was feeling comfortable, smug, and 
superior. You might say he was even com- 
ing close to pride and vanity, so to chasten 
him, the Almighty (felt Jakob) brought 

* him low by having Judson Kilpatrick sit on 


. ores tl this midd 1 while he puz- 
The booty wagons on which the goods weary from all the commotion. Too, using a a > einen ee soo 


from his house had been piled now has- exhausts a body so. And this new red- 

tened to pull out. With a glance of his bearded one on the great black horse ea en cae mye UiMeetates wat 
eye, he locked their wheels, as if an iron Jakob correctly knew to be Satan himself; Long years since when Jakob, now 
bar had been thrust into them. The men the smell of Lucifer matches and burning grown to a truly venerable age and a 

on them fell forward with a jolt, quickly sulphur was about him; and Jakob had honored patriarch in the land, would tell 


dismounted, cut loose their horses, and sense enough to know that even using from his spot in the chimney corer the 
tas oa ae eat ete me ont tale of this day to the thrill and hushed 
ee ee peas an amazement of his legion of great-grand- 
spread over them like one of Polly’s best a children, he would recall that of all the 
yellow tulip quilts. losses he had suffered, and of all the trou- 


Jakob was soon again alone with five 
statues, but not for long. As was usually 
the case during the great march of destruc- 
tion, the conquerors came in waves. It 
was not long until another, bigger band of 
blue soldiers, this time headed by General 
Judson Kilpatrick himself, rode into 
Jakob’s yard. 

Jakob had charmed the fire so that it 
burned to the magic circle, and it did not 
cross this line. The charred and smoking 
weeds ran up to the unburned grass to 
form a perfect ring. Further, no man but 
Jakob was able to enter it. His house was 
thus saved; his livestock and goods were Jomes Kibler is a Professor of English in 
secure in the charmed woods where no : : the University of Georgia. 
foot could enter, and frankly he was a bit Judson Kilpatrick, USA re) 


bles and trials of the day, the one thing 
that stung him most was having Satan's 
backside imprinted on him. The Almighty 
caused it to happen, however (he was 
quick to tell the children), out of an infi- 
nite wisdom not to be questioned. Jakob 
had saved his meat, his hearth and home, 
but Satan had shown an awesome power 
before which he could never more be 
either too proud or vain. It was truly a les- 
son worth the learning on a par with how 
to use power aright,—even if he had to be 
pressed by Satan’s backside to fathom it. 
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OUTHERN 
AMPLER 


BY WILLIAM F. FREEHOFF 


ANGUISHED 
ENCLISH4 


by Richard Lederer 


ON THE DIFFERENCE 
a collection of fluffs and flubs, goofs “In the North, ‘Old Money’ is important; in the 
and gaffes, boners and boo boos South, ‘Old Family’ is important.” 
Anonymous 
The following excerpts are drawn from letters O N GOVERNMENT 
written by citizens applying for payments from a state : 
welfare agency. Some readers might question my “Government to be safe and free, must consist of 
taste in using these applications. My answer is that I representatives having a common interest and a 
an equal opportunity collector, and I believe that all common feeling with the represented.” 
members of our society should have the chance to John Randolph of Roanoke 
contribute bloopers to Anguished English. 
* Iam glad to report that my husband who is missing is ON THE WAR 
dead. “The North reaped the victory and the South the 
lory.” 
* In accordance with your instructions I have given birth to ans Richard M. Weaver 


twins in the enclosed envelope. 
* Tam very much annoyed to find you have branded my son On A VIRGINIAN 


illiterate. This is a dirty lie as 1 was married a week before “No one should ever ask a man whether he was 
he was born. born in Virginia because if he was he will certainly 
tell you, and if he was not, he will be ashamed to 


* Unless I get my moncy soon, I will be forced to live an adinitie? 


immortal life. William Cabell Bruce 


THE DEFIANT REBEL 


“Oh, I’m a good old Rebel, now that’s just what I 
am; for this ‘fair land of freedom’ I do not care a 


* You have changed my little boy to a girl. Will this make a 
difference? 


* Iam forwarding my marriage certificate and three child- 
ren, onc of which is a mistake as you can sce. 


damn.” 
* Iam writing to the Welfare Department to say that my Innes Randolph, Major, C.S.A. 
baby was born two years old. When do J get my money? Dyinc WITH HIS BOOTS ON 
* In answer to your Ictter, ] have given birth to a boy weigh- “All Lask of fate is that I may be killed leading a 


ing 10 pounds. I hope this is satisfactory. 


” 


Maj. Gen. James Ewell Brown Stuart, C.S.A. 
(who was killed in action) 


i] 


cavalry charge 


¢ Tam forwarding my marriage certificate and six children I 
have on a half sheet of paper. 


* Mrs. Jones has not had any clothes for a year and has been 
visited regularly by the clergy. © 
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TALL TALES 


SHORT STORIES | 


So Old Aunt Mary’s bouncy calls versation with mirth, nostalgia, inspiration 
came at uncertain intervals. She dropped about old times, —how worry free!— 
in on the scattered few descendants of viewed through the veil of memory. She’d 
those she once knew as “Massa,” talk about some folks long dead but most- 
“Missis,” her ly how well they were fed. >Twas hunger 
A “own folks” made her talk of food, how plentiful and 
\ ; with stronger always good. 
: bistOf" ties than legal “Nobody ever hungry then! with 
MAR SR. ff! yokes. She'd shoat and yams, a big fat hen, and chit- 
\ KE ON Ae wey glean from each  tlins, collard greens and HAM! but we 
MEY f.../ something toeat, been hungry since, YAS MA’AM!”’ That 
NAYS “some cash, and in “Yas Ma’am!”’ was a Signature no one 
Lisa done is Ole Aunt Mary y 3) return would treather could forge, and that’s for sure! 


” hosts to lively con- Mom said,“Aunt Mary, you’re so 
spry. You look no older now than I. I 
think you must have every tooth! What IS 
your age? Now tell the truth!” “A hundred 
years!’’ Aunt Mary said, with flashing eye 
and toss of head. . “Now, come, Aunt 
Mary! You CAN’T be!” “Tis! I ’clare I 
is!”’ said she. And then she laughed,— and 
WHAT a laugh! 

Too big for house and grounds by 
half! How such great volume ever got into 
such small frame I know not! It mush- 
roomed out beyond the place and spread a 
grin upon the face of neighbors who were 
passing by, then rose in swells up to the 


now, and who remains to recall how 
she bore an unseen flame = 
around to warm the heart 
and light the ground for 
all she met as she j 
tripped along 
swinging her hips 
and humming a 
song; a wispy 
soul with elfin 
grace, witha 
shrewd bright 
eye and a cheer- 
ful face. 


(ene pie \ sky to furnish angels with some mirth 
: hil i licants fi arth. 
teoud oldidays? while screening applicants from ¢ 


were about to go and 
“modem times,” 

already here, brought 
something new most 


That laugh still floats across the 
years, but what brought fun then now 
brings tears. They don’t make laughs like 
that today. Oh, things are better now, we 


poe ats say; we have food stamps 
cooked Wl and medicare, TV’s, 


an 
: recorders and welfare, but for 
good laughs the soul still 
thirsts. Those harsh, mechanical 
outbursts from thumb upon the 
laughter key ought to remind us 
now how we put our reliance on an 
apphance and thus become the slaves 


gas, lit streets 

at night, and some 
folks had electric 
light, though some ex- 
Rebels, some ex-slaves 


were trying to keep out of their = . of science. Our easy life’s made by 
graves on less than one good meal Ma our master who well can make disaster 
1 faster. 


a day, for one cost more than they 
could pay. 
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ANOTHER TIVE: 


BY FRANCIS SPRINGER 


POPO 


When memories were still alive of 
’sixty-one and ’sixty five, an old planta- 
tion beckoned there to travelers on the 
thoroughfare, now a two-lane asphalt 
route where once red clay mired hoof and 
boot. An old house lounged behind the 
trees to get some shade, some sun, some 
breeze. Despite destruction war had made, 
its hospitality had stayed. It still conveyed 
that eager look that said, "These folks 
know how to cook!” 

And over all a fragrance hovered con- 
firming what the eye discovered. Here 
tales of war await the ear of those with 
time to pause and hear. 

“You want a firsthand story, 
true? Of war and hero’s derring- 
do, and ante-bellum homes, you 
said?” The old man smiled and scratched 
his head. “The war’s been over many | 


years, yet this plantation still appears 

(but for that brand-new Model T) just 

like before the slaves were free. 
“And some ex-slaves are stillhere ff 

too, like Popo there who greeted you. His 

given name? “Napoleon,” a mouthful he & 

could not chew on; his Mammy, though, 

would laugh and scoff, “He worked so 

hard the Nap rubbed off!” Of course, the 

rascal never worked. 

Unlike the others, Popo shirked. 
“How does he earn his grits?”’ you say? 
He has resources, in a way. He’ll never 
want for bed and board or clothes to 
wear. You have my word. 

“He feels called 
on to spread good 
cheer. Dark days 
seem bright when 
he comes near. He 
casts no shadow on the 
ground. A bright spot follows 
him around. And.can he dance! In 
’sixty four, while I was serving in the War, 


and he was just a scrawny kid, he made 
his name well known, he did. 
“Some Yankee soldiers happened by 
and said they’d caught a Rebel spy. A 
crowd of women and old men and even 
children gathered then and begged to have 
the man turned loose; the soldiers 
answered with a noose. 
“That moment Popo 
saw his chance and went 
into a song and dance, a 
Strange, hypnotic , 
rhythmic song, a wild, 
weird dance that dazed 
the throng. Both old 
and young, despite 
despair and soldiers 
too hummed with 
the air while Popo leaped and danced and 
twirled like something from another 
world. All eyes stared at the flashing 
feet, all other feet tapped with the beat; 
all hips gyrated, torsos swayed and you 
can bet the prisoner prayed. 


6 
No one took note how much 

time passed until poor Popo dropped at 
} last. The sudden silence broke the 

spell. The captain shouted, “What the 
hell! The prisoner’s gone! You men fan 
out and comb these woods here round 
about! You bring that Rebel back to me! 
I'll hang him there on yonder tree! P'll 
hang that dancing fool also!’ But Po had 
gone. (None saw him go.) And did the 
Yanks retake the spy? Perhaps you’ ve 
guessed: the spy 
was I.” © 
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CRITICUS 


RESPONSE 


By William A.Tidwell 
Brigadier General, USA-Retired 


icking Yankee boots and polishing 
the shrine of Abraham 
Lincoln may have been essen- 
tial strategy for Southern survival in the 
decades following the Civil War but they 
represent a point of view whose time has 


passed. The review of Come Retribution: 


The Confederate Secret Service and the 
Assassination of Lincoln, [University 
Press of Mississippi, 1988], published in 
Criticus is based on two themes designed 
to help defend the South against punish- 
ment by a victorious North. They are 
themes so well learned by generations of 
Southerners that they continue to be 
repeated without critical examination of 
the insults to Southern leadership that 
underlie them. 

Bricfly the themes are these: First, 
the South had nothing to do with the 
assassination of Lincoln because Lincoln 
was really the South’s best friend, and 
anyway the war was over and there was 
nothing to be gained by his death; and 
second, because of the difference in 


Response 


TO GENERAL 
TIDWELL 


Did Davis Have 
Lincoln Shot? 


Book authors are seldom given an opportunity to talk back to book review- 
ers. To rectify that problem we unveil this occassional deparment as a place 
for authors to give an extended response. 

In this essay, one of the authors of Come Retribution: The Confederate 
Secret Service and the Assassination of Lincoln responds to a recent Partisan 
review James West Thompson. At issue is whether President Davis ever con- 
templated a plan to assassinate Abe Lincoln. 


resources, defeat for the South was 
inevitable. The Confederacy hung on to 
the bitter end mercly because it was 
unwilling to recognize defeat. 

The second point also excuses 
Southern Generals for losing the War: If 
defeat was inevitable, even General Lee 
could not be expected to win it. 

As a cadet at the Virginia Military 
Institute, I made with pride the customary 
salute every time that I passed the Lee 
Chapel at Washington and Lee University. 
Lee was my hero, and as I have studied 
his life and read the minutiae of his mili- 
tary correspondence, I have confirmed my 
feeling that he was a model of the calm, 
dedicated, rational Gencral Officer. I am 
certain that he would never have wasted 
the lives of his soldiers if he had thought 
that there was no hope of victory. 

Lee was probably more aware than 
most of the disparity of resources, but he 
also knew that resources don’t win wars — 
soldiers win wars by fighting battles. 
There is no point in cataloguing the wars 


Gooreva Tidwell’s response to my 
review of Come Retribution amazes 
me. It refutes criticisms never made, 
ignores those made, and imputes to 
me views never held. I regret that his 
book failed to hint at the high opin- 
ion of Davis related in his response. 
My review recognized creditable 
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that have been won by the people who did 
not have the resources to win them. Any 
good historian could list them. As a 
responsible officer, Lee must always have 
had in his head a scenario of how the war 
could be won. He could not have faced his 
conscience or his maker otherwise. To 
make a serious suggestion that the South 
fought through the winter at Petersburg 
and made the assault on Fort Stedman 
purely to satisfy the egos of a few men 
who could not recognize reality is the 
grossest sort of slander. Clearly, a shortage 
of resources limited Lee’s freedom of 
action, but it was a combination of 
Southern war weariness and Generals 
Grant and Sheridan — not inevitability — 
that finally defeated the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

Come Retribution documents the 
Confederate plan for the campaign of 
1865. It was a plan designed to bring a 
war-weary North to realize that the people 
of the South were determined to run their 
own affairs. The documentation for this 


research on the secret services, with 
the body of the text not generally at fault, 
The two introductions do the harm. 
Pages xiv-xv speak of “...a central role 
for Jefferson Davis in the clandestine 
warfare of the 1860s — and the fateful 
act that ended it.” This had to mean 
Lincoln's assassination, with Jefferson 
Davis playing a “central role.” It can- 
not possibly mean anything else. 


plan is 
overwhelm- 
ing, and one of the 
principal witnesses is Jefferson Davis, 
himself. The plan has been little discussed 
by historians because they have chosen to 
deal with what happened, not what might 
have happened, but it was real, and it pro- 
vided a motivating force for Confederate 
clandestine operations as well. 

The “let’s love Lincoln” school of 
Southerners also forgets that it was the 
Yankee army that intruded into Southern 


If I misjudged the book’s mes- 
sage, then I have distinguished com- 
pany. Dr. William Hanchett; author 
of The Lincoln Murder Conspiracies, 
was also misled when he wrote his 


review for Civil War Times Illustrat- 
ed, October 1988. He said the gov- 
ernment was unable to prove charges 
that Davis planned Lincoln’s assassi- 


nation, but that this “impressive” 


homes, took crops and livestock, 
burned houses and barns, 
hanged and imprisoned 
people without due pro- 
cess, and forced an 
elderly man to walk 
thirty miles to 
Fred-ericksburg 
in the freez- 
ing rain because 
he was General 
Pendleton’s broth- 
er! Lincoln was the 
head of a govern- 
ment that was will- 
ing to create an army 
for the sole purpose of 
forcing eleven million people 
to be governed in a way that 
they did not want to be gov- 
erned. He was comman- 
' der-in-chief of an 
Me army that 


a 
fe! 


invaded 
the South; 
and he was 
the South’s 
“best friend’’? 
Jefferson Davis was 
far too much of a realist 
and a responsible official to 
let the natural resentment of 
his people stampede the Confed- 
erate Government into rash acts. But, 
there was a strong school of thought, with 
the active participation of a number of 
clergymen, that believed that the best way 
to protect the South against Northern 
atrocities was to hold the perpetrators per- 
sonally responsible for their acts. I believe 
that pressure from these people, combined 
with possible military benefits, led 
Jefferson Davis to first approve a plan to 


book argues that the accusation was 
justified after all. I have seen no 
rebuttal of Dr. Hanchett’s review! 
The most devastating criticism of 
Come Retribution is found in it on 
page 4: “...many, if not all, of the 
theories regarding the assassination — 
rest on unwarranted and unsupport- 
ed speculation. Authors faced with 
inadequate evidence have relied 


capture Lincoln as a hostage, and finally 
to approve a direct attack against the 
North’s high command. I am sure that 
there was never a plan to “assassinate” 
Lincoln, but I am also sure that the leaders 
of the Confederacy in general, and 
Jefferson Davis in particular, were perfect- 
ly willing to put Lincoln’s life at risk, if by 
so doing they could win independence for 
the Confederacy. 

To allege that Jefferson Davis so 
loved and respected Abraham Lincoln that 
he would not contemplate strong action to 
help the cause of the South is to say that 
Davis was an irresponsible leader of a 
country at war. The Jefferson Davis that 
emerges from the files in the U.S. Nation- 
al Archives and the Southern Historical 
Collection was not such a faint-hearted 
supporter of the Confederacy. He was an 
experienced, sophisticated realist who was 
determined to do his duty to achieve 
Southern independence, 

Furthermore, Davis, like Lee, was far 
too responsible a leader to waste the lives 
of his soldiers. He and his General-in- 
Chief had developed a logical plan for the 
campaign of 1865, preparations for the 
campaign had been made, and Davis had 
high confidence in Lee as the executor of 
the plan. Most of the hard work left to 
make it happen was Lee’s, but there were 
things that Davis could do to help. One 
was to use the clandestine assets of the 
Confederacy to disrupt the Union com- 
mand and help the coming Confederate 
maneuver in the field. 

The readers of the Southern Partisan 
are those most likely to be able to under- 
stand the feelings of the people of the 
South in 1865. It is time to forget the post- 
war propaganda and recognize the skill, 
patriotism, and professional responsibility 
that Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, and 
other leaders of the Confederate Govern- 
ment brought to the Southern Cause. © 


upon their beliefs and values to fill 
objective gaps. Hanchett’s work 
clearly demonstrates the weakness in 
this form of argumentation.” 

Finally, the views attributed to 
me are nonsense. I have always 


despised Lincoln, who was no friend 


of the South, and I never considered 
Southern defeat inevitable. 
~James West Thompson o 
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Sarcone. University of 


A Confederate 
Dialogue by Tom Rash 


onsidering Allen Tate’s well-docu- 

mented contrariness, the four- 

decade-long friendship of Tate and 
Andrew Lytle must be considered one of the 
great creative acts in the lives of both men. 
That the two men could keep their relation- 
ship under “constant repair” through forty 
years of financial uncertainty, marital dis- 
cord (Tate) and geographic dislocation ulti- 
mately attests to the symbiosis that arose 
between the Kentucky poet/essayist/biogra- 
pher and the Tennessee farmer/novelist/ 
essayist/ biographer. Certainly Tate, ambiv- 
alently poised between Agrarian belief and 
Modernist doubt, must have found in the 
practicing farmer Lytle the concreteness, the 
levelheadedness 
perhaps missing in 
himself and the 
other Agrarians. It 
is not surprising, 
then, that, as Young 
and Sarcone note, 
“a closer, more per- 
sonal relationship 
existed between 
Andrew Lytle and 
Allen Tate than... 
between any of the 


tion, broken up into 
four time periods, 
begins with a 1927 
letter from Tate in 


“Lee was a 
European to the 
last and Forrest 
was a Southern 


American.” 


New York to Lytle at Yale, where he is 
studying drama under George Pierce Baker, 
Thomas Wolfe’s mentor. That Tate is 
searching for a sympathetic Southern ear is 
evident even in this first letter. “Interesting 
things are...at last stirring in the South,” he 
writes, prophetic words coming only a few 
years away from THE SOUND AND THE 
FURY, LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL and 
I'LL TAKE MY STAND. A sympathetic ear, 
indeed, is what Lytle lends his fellow South- 
erner; it is not until 1968 that the correspon- 
dence and, unfortunately, the friendship of 
the two end. (The deterioration of their rela- 
tionship, precipitated by the accidental death 
of Tate’s young son Michael, is painfully re- 
counted in the recent Walter Sullivan mem- 
oir, ALLEN TATE: A RECOLLECTION. 
Over these four decades, Tate and Lytle 
discuss an unusually wide range of topics, 
for these letters are, as the editors note, the 
most personal correspondence between any 
of the Nashville Agrarians. Not surprising- 
ly, there is much discussion of works in 
progress, of English Department politics, 
especially at Vanderbilt, of marriages (and 
the end of marriages in Tate’s case), of 
money problems and to the Fugitive/ Agrar- 
ian members. Interesting insights, criticisms 
and admonitions are 
interspersed through- 
out. As early as 1929, 
Lytle, sensing that the 
Agrarian movement 
may be the region’s 
next lost cause, states 
that “[iJt may be that 
we can be only John 
the Baptists unless 
certain issues define 
themselves in our life- 


—A. Tate time.” Since one’s 
fear of failure often is 
other Nashville commensurate with one’s devotion to a 
writers.” cause, it is not surprising that it is Lytle who 
This collec- expresses such foreboding, for it was he, 


perhaps more than any other Agrarian, who 
held a deeply rooted love of farming, of the 
rural life and of place. 

Tate’s faith in the cause, however, even- 


tually proved to be more problematic, as is 
evident in a key 1954 exchange, which 
opens with the following surprising state- 
ment by Tate: 

It has occurred to me...that we made 
the South, and especially the Old South, 
an object of idolatry in the strict sense of 
the word...I have come to the view that no 
society is worth “saving” as such: what we 
must save is the truth of God and Man, 
and the right society follows...Place in 
itself is nothing...for it seems to me that 
“place” does not sustain us; we sustain 
place. 

Such statements only confirm the suspi- 
cions some have always held about Tate, 
namcly that he had embraced certain tenets 
of Agrarianism only in the abstract, or, as 
Louis Rubin would say, only metaphorically. 
Lytle’s response to his friend’s near aposta- 
sy, however, is somewhat measured: “This 
business of place and location exposes per- 
haps a temperamental difference between 
us...I don’t see how you can save the truth 
of God and man except in the terms of the 
conventions of some society.” Such 
restraint certainly attests to Lytle’s respect 
for Tate; the questioning by anyone else of 
so entrenched an ideology might not have 
been suffered so lightly. 


he restraint that Lytle showed on 

this occasion as well as others was 

not, however, typical of his friend. 
For example, Tate, in a 1928 letter, worries 
aloud that the Nashville group will “lose 
Red [Robert Penn Warren] if he marries that 
girl,” that girl being Emma Brescia, whom 
Warren eventually married. 
Such directness, and, at 
times pettiness, apparently 
was characteristic of Tate, 
who, in his various capaci- 
ties as a man of letters, 
often befriended other writ- 
ers but who also seemingly 
reserved the right to attack 
those whom he had helped. 
Thus Tate, while conceding 
Randall Jarrell’s intelli- 
gence, writes that “[t]here’s 
just something about Jarrell 
that I don’t quite like. He 
has a very nasty little ego,” and later, in 
another letter, says of Robert Lowell: “We 
like him but feel that he is potentially a nui- 
sance.” 

Perhaps the most interesting and, cer- 

tainly, surprising attack on an individual 


“As a matter of 
fact [the] 
good yeomanry 
was more 
Southern than 
the ‘Quality.”’ 


-A. Lytle 


comes early in the correspondence, and 
many SOUTHERN PARTISAN readers will 
be dismayed to learn that this rear-guard 
action is carried out against none other than 
Robert E. Lee. Tate, who is working on a 
biography of Lee, laments in a 1929 letter 
that his subject “is a mighty difficult crop to 
grow.” Later, however, he fires the first real 
volley when, in a comparison between Lee 
and Bedford Forrest, the antipodes of the 
Southern cause, Tate asserts that 

Lee was a European to the last, and 
Forrest was a Southern American. I say 
this in a whisper...Lee had a kind of egoism 
that yielded to no influence...It was the 
egoism of self-righteousness, and it was 
absolutely unassailable...[H]e valued his 
own honor more that the independence of 
the South. 

By 1931, one year before he abandons 
the Lee project, Tate’s dislike of Lee has 
deepened: 

[T]he longer I’ve contemplated the 
venerable features of Lee, the more I’ve 
hated him...In the case of a man like Davis, 
there is weakness but a 
certain purity, but in 
Lee, who was not weak, 
there is when we see 
under the surface an 
abyss, and it is to this 
that I do not want to 
give a name. 

Clearly, the psychol- 
ogy runs deep here; Tate, 
prone equally to infideli- 
ty and invective, must 
have seen in the stoic, 


gentlemanly Lee a side 
missing in his own char- 
acter. Yet the fact that 
Lytle shared some of 
Tate’s reservations about 
one of the foremost 


LYTLE 


Southern icons indicates that more was at 
work than mere guilt. From several letters 
we gather that both Tate and Lytle bore 
some animus towards Virginia and what Tate 
saw as the “Virginian belief” that only the 
“Quality” were true Southerners, a comment 
which prompts Lytle to respond: “As a mat- 
ter of fact [the] good yeomanry was more 
Southern than the Quality.” Later, when 
considering the possibility of the two writers 
moving together to Virginia, Lytle wonders 
if a Tennessean and a Kentuckian can 
“return to Virginia.” Given this bias, it is 
not surprising that Tate and Lytle saw in the 
Tennessean Forrest the embodiment of the 
Confederate spirit. 

Admirers of Robert E. Lee should not 
despair, however, for these letters do range 
widely. Anyone who appreciates the many 
contributions of Andrew Lytle and Allen 
Tate to Southern letters and Southern culture 
should find in this volume a reaffirmation of 
the brilliance, diversity and humanity of two 
of the South’s great men of letters. © 
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CRITICUS 


Randolph Scott, 
the Gentleman 
om Virginia 


by Boyd Cathey 


A Review of the book Randolph 
Scott, the Gentleman from Virginia 
by Jefferson B Crow 

Wind River Publishing Company, Post 
Office Box 111003, Carrollton, Texas, 1987. 
$29.95, 


March 2, 1987, was a sad day for the 
fans of cowboy movies. After nearly sixty 
years of entertaining millions with some of 
the best Westerns ever made, Randolph 
Scott died at age 89. He was buried in the 
family plot in Charlotte’s Elmwood 
Cemetery with Billy Graham delivering the 
eulogy. 

Jefferson B. Crow’s glossy, photograph- 
filled volume is the first attempt to set down 
the life’s work of this star of Hollywood 
“oaters.” Although not strictly speaking a 
biography—indecd, it is more of a filmogra- 
phy—Randolph Scott, The Gentleman From 
Virginia, will undoubtedly bring back fond 
memories to Western film fans who remem- 
ber the cinematic work of this important 
actor. And it will perhaps whet the appetite 
of a new generation that can hardly recall 
the time when every third motion picture 
released in the United States was a Western. 

By innuendo, a recent controversial 
biography of Cary Grant raises questions 


about Randolph Scott’s early years in 
Hollywood. Those who knew him—and his 
happy family life during his last forty-five 
years—will dismiss such National Enquirer- 
style gossip as without foundation. 

Randy Scott, although born in Orange, 
Virginia, spent most of his youth in 
Charlotte, North Carolina (his mother came 
from an old Charlotte family). 

In later years he often returned to 
Charlotte to visit relatives. It was always a 
special occasion when Scott “came home.” 
After the death of his mother in 1958, the 
visits were less frequent, but he continued to 
have a strong attachment to Charlotte and its 
citizens, He was proud to be a Southerner 
and he never forgot his heritage. 

In thirty-five years of film making, 
Scott starred in approximately one hundred 
films. Cable television and the vidco cassette 
have madc it possible to view Scott’s work 
anew. Aftcr 1947 all his films were 
Westerns, and it was in that genre that he left 
his indelible mark, Much has been written 
about the last serics of Western films he 
made in collaboration with screenwriter Burt 
Kennedy and director Budd Boetticher. 
Indeed, volumes have been written about his 
magnificent swan-song, Ride the High 
Country, the first major work by director 
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Sam Peckinpah. 

What is universally admitted about 
Randolph Scott is that he was a Southern 
gentleman. Joel McCrea, who worked with 
him in Ride the High Country, has declared 
that Scott was a “gentleman of the Old 
South, not just in film but also in real life.” 
Legendary Director Michael Curtiz was 
more blunt: “Randy Scott,” he affirmed, 
“was a complete anachronism. He was a real 
fine gentleman—the only one I’ve met in 
this business of self-promoting s.0.b.’s.” 

“The Gentleman from Virginia” was a 
title he received early in his career. Soft- 
spoken, tall and erect, Scott’s polished exte- 
rior and courtly demeanor were his trade- 
marks. Often he played a Confederate offi- 
cer or agent who has gone West to aid the 
beleaguered Confederacy. 

In Belle Starr he is a border guerrilla 
who refuses to surrender until honor and the 
cruel murder of his wife cause him to end 
hostilities. In the much underrated 
Hangman’s Knot he leads a desperate 
Confederate mission to Nevada in search of 
Yankee treasure, relenting only when he 
learns of the war’s end. Director Curtiz's 
Virginia City, co-starring Erroll Flynn and 
Humphrey Bogart, has Scott playing the role 
of Confederate agent Vance Irby. Once again 
he is charged with securing gold for the 
Confederacy from Southern supporters out 
West. But, unlike most other Scott Westerns, 
he is killed in this 1940 production. 

By the mid-1950s, working with direc- 
tor Budd Boetticher, Scott reached the apex 
of his career, In the movies he made during 
his last decade of Hollywood film-making 
he came to symbolize as perhaps no other 
actor ever has the mood and spirit of his 
native region. Beginning with Seven Men 
from Now and including such remarkable 
films as Decision At Sundown, The Tall T, 
Ride Lonesome, and Comanche Station, 
Scott portrayed men haunted by destiny and 
fate. His heroes are philosophical, extremely 
loyal, and faithful to duty even if performing 
that duty means thcir own personal failure. 

The Randolph Scott of the Boetticher 
films is intense, single-minded and unswerv- 
ing in fulfilling his sworn obligations. He is 
totally without guile or subterfuge. 

“Some things,’’ Scott says in The Tall 
T, “a man can’t ride around.” 


“A man’s got to do what he’s got to do.’ 


“A man’s got to do what he’s got to 
do,” he adds. Duty, loyalty, honor—these 
were Randolph Scott’s watchwords in the 
Boetticher productions. 

Ride the High Country is the capstone 
of Scott’s career. Two aging cowboys, 
played by Scott and Joel McCrea (both in 
their last major roles), are hired to transport 
gold from a remote mining camp. In this 
film, they seem to be relics of a bygone age. 
Their frontier West no longer exists. 

One last time, like knights errant of old, 
they must do their duty. Early in the film 
Scott plans to double-cross McCrea. 
However, in the end, as outlaws attack them 
and McCrea is mortally wounded, Scott 
assures him that, despite his planned treach- 
ery, he will finish the mission. “I knew you 
would all along,” McCrea whispers, dying. 
The only thing that really counts in life is 
that “a man enter his own house justified,” 
that a man do his duty to himself and to that 
which he is pledged to defend and protect. 

Scott retired after Ride the High 
Country. In one of his rare interviews he 
related that one of his reasons for retiring 
was that “the motion picture industry is in a 
steadily declining state, what with nudity 
and the like flagrantly displayed in films 
today.” 

Looking backwards from 1989, it is 
hard not to agree with him. 

Randolph Scott infused the pioneer 
West with a nobility born in the Old South, 
creating some of the finest Westerns ever put 
on the screen. Above all, it was his Southern 
heritage, his family and tradition, that pro- 
vided him with that special character which 
has enthralled millions of theatre patrons 
and television and video audiences for sixty 
years. 

Perhaps Jefferson Crow’s Randolph 
Scott will inspire a future in-depth biography 
of the “gentleman from Virginia.” In the 
meantime this volume is an enjoyable intro- 
duction to the amazing life and career of a 
true son of the South. & 


(Note: A number of Randolph Scott 
Westerns are available on video cassette. 
Jesse James (1939; on Playhouse Video), The 
Spoilers (1942; on MCA Home Video), 
Abilene Town (1946; on Showcase Video), 
Badman’s Territory (1946; on RKO Home 
Video), The Return of the Bad Men (1948; on 
RKO Home Video), Rage At Dawn (1955; on 
Goodtimes Video), Western Union (1941; 
video released November 1989), Ten Wanted 
Men (1955; video released October 1989) and 
Ride the High Country (1962; on 
MGA/United Artists Home Video) can gener- 


ally be purchased through better video stores. 
Several early Scott “B’’ Westerns from 


the 1930s, based on Zane Grey novels, are 
available from Timeless Video, 9950 
Topanga Canyon #49, Chatsworth, California 
91311. 

Private video dealers have made almost 


Gene Autry, Randolph Scott and “Carbine” Williams 1952. 
...Courtesy of NC Division of Archives and History. 


all of Scott’s Westerns from the 1940s and 
1950s available to the collector on good qual- 
ity video tape. 

Larry Stultz/Countryside Video (3547 
Shenandoah Avenue, NW, Roanoke, Virginia 
24017) markets some of the best, both in 
quality of product and packaging. 

He will provide a catalogue to those re-quest- 
ing it. 

M. L. Armstrong, “They Went That-A- 
Way” Video (13 Carriage Drive, Greer, South 
Carolina 29651) also sells Scott videos and 
numerous tapes of other Western stars. He 
provides an extensive video list to correspon- 
dents. 

And, North Georgia Western Films 
(2289 South Cobb Drive, S.W., Smyrna, 
Georgia 30080) also has Scott videos avail- 
able in its catalogue, which is free for the 
asking. —BDC) 
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CRITICUS 


BOOKS 


A Review of 


Fighting for 
the Confederacy: -= 


The Personal Recollections of 
General Edward Porter 


Alexander. 

Edited by Gary W. Gallagher. 
University of North Carolina Press. 
664pp. $34.95 


By Rod Gragg 


Once in a rare while, a work of history is 
publishcd that is so informative, so memorable so 
important in its field that its appearance is an 
event. Such is the publication of Fighting for the 
Confederacy, the personal memoirs of General 
Edward Porter Alexander. Military Memoirs of a 
Confederate, Alexandcr’s official “memoirs,” 
was published in 1907 to great acclaim. That ini- 
tial response has been proven appropriate through 
the years as Porter’s book remained one of the 
few truly outstanding works by a Confederate 
veteran. Stull, Memoirs was really a history of 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia — detailed, 
authoritative and surprisingly objective— but not 
an intimate, personal account. Indeed, students of 
the war familiar with Alexander’s work no doubt 
have wished that the gencral had been more per- 
sonal, that he shared more of his own story. 

After all, Alexander was present at so many 
crucial events of the War and, in fact, was him- 
self a principal. The young Georgian, a West 
Point graduate and instructor, rose quickly in rank 
from captain to gencral. He served at First 
Manassas, the Seven Days, Sharpsburg, and 


Fredericksburg. He was with Jackson at 
Chancellorsville, commanded Longstreet’s 
reserve artillery at Gettysburg, fought at 
Knoxville, Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg—and was present at Appomattox. 
What stories he could have told, lamented readers 
of his excellent but impersonal Memoirs. 

What few, if anyone, knew was that 
Alexander had indeed told his story—in a 1,200 
page manuscript written privately for his family. 
For some 80 years it lay unnoticed, unknown to 
historians. Much of that ume the manuscript was 
held by the Southern Historical Collection at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
where it was recently discovered. How had it 
been overlooked so long, especially at one of the 
major archival respositories in the nation? 

The answer is simple: The manuscript 
had been interspersed with the drafts for 
Memoirs and had been “lost” piecemeal 
among the thousands of pages of 


Alexander collec- 
tion. Alexander biographer Maury Klein was 
apparently first to realize there were really two 
Alexander manv- scripts - the published account 
of Lee’s army, and a personal much more intimate 
memoir. Archivist Robert Krick of the Southern 
Historical Collection encouraged historian Gary 
Gallagher to edit the “lost” memoir and UNC 
Press, appropriately, engineered a coup by pub- 
lishing the work in full. 

What has now emerged from UNC Press is 
one of the great personal memoirs of the War for 
Southern Independence. Intending for his words 
to be shared with family, Alexander was candid, 
personal, colorful and at times humorous. He 
depicts the war’s details with clarity and preci- 
sion, adds new information— such as why 
Confederate Gencral G.W. Smith seldom rode 
horseback— and provides additional insight into 
famous figures like Lee, Jackson and Johnston. 
Indeed, Alexander’s portrait of Lee reveals a 
more complex personality, a more human figure, 
yet reinforces the tradiuonal view of Lec’s 
integrity and greatness. Some examples: 

On Southern motivation: “I told [a northern 
friend] we were going to fight for our ‘liberty.’ 
That was the view the whole South took of it. It 
was not slavery but the sovereignty of the states, 
which is practically the nght to resume self gov- 
ernment or secede... Slavery brought up the dis- 
cussion of the right in Congress and in the press, 
but the South would never have united as it did in 
secession & in war had [state sovercignty] not 
been generally denied at the North and 
Particularly by the Republican party.” 

On the horrors of war: “One of the pictures 
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Personal 


Recollechons 


Alexander 


Edited by 
Gary We 


Gallagher 


of the war, stamped in my memory, is one of 
these flanking shots. I came upon him, sitting up 
in a fence corner, as I was advancing the guns I 
had gotten together toward the right flank of the 
column. We had to halt while the cannoncers 
threw down gaps in the fence for the guns to go 
through and as I haltcd my horse, this poor fellow 
looked up at me and J even noted powder smut 
from the ball showing on the white skin of my 
cheek.” 

On an irritated Robert E. Lee: “Just then a 
teamster began to remonstrate with a mule...‘Get 
around there you damned infernal longeared son 
of a jackass,’ and a tremendous whack empha- 
sized the injunction. Gen. Lee could stand any- 
thing better than having an animal maltreated. He 
hesitated a moment in his speech and gave that 
peculiar litle shake of his head which he used 
when he was worried and which we uscd to call 
snapping at his ear... Gen. Lee stopped his dis- 
course, snapped at his ear a ume or two and then 
shouted in a tone which I thought would scare 
anybody, ‘What are you beating that mule for?” 

On Appomattox: “I sata litde ways off ona 
grassy knoll... and a great fecling of strangeness 
came over me. It was as if I had suddenly died 
and waked up in an cntircly new and different 
world... There are no words to tell how forlorn & 
blank the future looked to me.” 

The discovery and publication of Fighting 
for the Confederacy is a significant event in the 
historiography of the war. As a personal memoir 
of the Confederate officer corps, it is the equal of 
any previously published work. As as eyewitness 
account of the war, it ranks with Mary Boykin 
Chestnut’s Diary from Dixie. © 


REBEL WATCHDOG: 
THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES ARMY 


PROVOST GUARD. 


By Kenneth Radley. 
339 pp. LSU Press. $29.95. 


Were they guardians of Southern law and 
order? Or were they the misfits and skulkers of 
the Confederacy? Those are the questions 
posed by this new, authoritative history of the 
Confederate Army Provost Guard. The 
answer, according to author Radley, is both. 
Originally established to provide martial disci- 
pline, track deserters and guard prisoners- 
of-war, the provost guard evolved into sort of a 
military police organization which often took 
or was given jurisdiction over civilians. The 
fuzzy, expanding authority of the Provost 
Guard, plus the poor quality of troops it some- 
times contained, made the Guard controversial 
among Confederates. Such tensions was per- 
haps unavoidable, according to this history, 
because the Provost Guard was at the point of 
conflict between the heartfelt Southern doc- 
trine of states rights and the unavoidable need 
for national wartime controls. Author Radley 
is an officer in the Canadian Army, but he has 
proved himself familiar with the basic histori- 
cal sources of the war, drawing on numerous 
and extensive primary sources for this work. 
He has an interesting way of beginning each 
chapter with a relevant quote from some his- 
torical or literary figure, although he may 
unnerve readers at first with his choice of an 
initial quote by — no kidding — Vladimir 
Lenin. Despite the unique trademark, this is a 
well-researched, scholarly work on an over- 
looked topic and breaks new ground in the his- 
toriography of the war. 


WITNESS TO 


APPOMATTOX 


by Richard Wheeler. 
Harper and Row. 245 pp. $19.95 


Picture defeated Richmond, gutted by fire, 
occupied by the enemy. The Army of Northern 
Virginia has surrendered and the war is all but 
over. Yet, amid this grim environment, the citi- 
zens of Richmond begin to cheer. They crowd 
the sidewalks, line the streets, and cheer as if 
they, not the North, had won the war. Even the 
soldiers in blue, posted at every corner, doff 
their caps in salute. The reason for this pecu- 
liar display? Gencral Robert E. Lee, his army 
disbanded, has returned to Richmond and the 
power of his presence is so magnetic that 
friend and for alike salute him as if he were the 
victor instead of the vanquished. Of such is 
Richard Wheeler’s latest work Witness to 
Appomattox. With the same you-are-there 
approach that he applied to Gettysburg, 
Richmond, Vicksburg and Sherman’s March, 
Wheeler now chronicles the collapse of the 
Confederate defense of Richmond/Petersburg 
and the movement that led to Appomattox. As 
with his earlier books, he uses eyewitness 
accounts, carefully woven into a full narrative. 
Much of this work comes from familiar mem- 
oirs — Grant’s, Horace Porter’s, Gordon’s, 
Pickett’s and others — but familiarity with 
those works does not diminish the appeal of 
this new book, which lies greatly in the skillful 
blending of the various accounts. Wheeler 
again uses art from Battles and Leaders 
throughout this book, and the effect works as 
well as ever. It is a memorable, cyewitness 
history of the war’s final curtain. 


DAMN THE 
TORPEDOES: NAVAL 
INCIDENTS OF THE 


CIVIL WAR. 


By A. A. Hoehling 
John F. Blair, Publisher. 225 pp. $19.95. 


Veteran author A. A. Hochling uses a sim- 
ilar technique in this new collection of histori- 
cal accounts about the naval war. His narrative 
is more conventional than Wheeler’s, but it 


draws heavily on first-person reports and 
sometimes tells the story entirely through the 
eyes of participants. Hoehling is the author of 
more than 20 books, including four others 
about the war. His best known are perhaps 
Last Train from Atlanta and Last Days of the 
Confederacy. This is not your typical “great 
naval events” book; instead it is a collection of 
unusual events from the war on water. Its con- 
tents include accounts as familiar as the homi- 
cidal history of the Confederate submarine 
Hunley and as obscure as the Confederate 
naval “invasion” of Portland, Maine. Hoehling 
is a good storyteller. His selection of topics is 
varied and interesting. As a popular history, 
this is an entertaining and informative work, 
which should be especially pleasant reading for 
navy buffs. 


JOHN BROWN 
GORDON: SOLDIER, 
SOUTHERNER, 


AMERICAN. 


By Ralph Lowell Eckert. 
LSU Press. 367pp. $32.50 


When John Brown Gordon raised a com- 
pany of Southern soldiers from the hills of 
Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama, he had no 
idea he would become one of the most famous 
military leaders of the War for Southern 
Independence. Fame came to Gordon quickly 
during the war, as commander of one of the 
South’s most famous military units — the 
Raccoon Roughs. He rose from captain to 
corps commander and spent the postwar years 
as one of the most celebrated of Confederate 
veterans. Historian Ralph Eckert thoroughly 
chronicles Gordon’s life in this new biography. 
Readers familiar with Gordon’s Reminiscences 
of the Civil War, one of the best Confederate 
memoirs, may think they know Gordon well, 
but less than 100 pages of this biography is 
devoted to his war years. The remainder of his 
life and career are reported in definitive detail, 
making this an excellent work for the knowl- 
edgeable and novice alike. © 
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Classified 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY RATES: 

$15.00 per insertion for thirty words or less. Each additional 
word—S0¢. This rate is discounted 10% for repeat placement 
of the same ad. Payment must accompany order. The 
Southern Partisan reserves the right to refuse, by our standards 
of merit, taste and good judgement, any ad submitted. Send 
order to: Advertising, Southern Partisan, P.O. Box 11708, 


Columbia, SC 29211. 


NEW MUSIC: “Homespun Songs of the 
CSA, Volume 4,” 18 authentic Confederate 
tunes; also available Volumes I, II and III of 
the “Homespun Songs of the CSA” series; 
cassette only, $8.50 (postpaid) per volume; 
Bobby Horton, 5245 Beacon Drive, 
Birmingham, Alabama 35210. 


FREE CIVIL WAR AND SOUTHERN 
HISTORY CATALOGUES. Rare and out- 
of-print books bought and sold. McGowan 
Book Company, P.O. Box 222, Chapel Hill, 
NC 27514. (919) 968-1121, Doug Sanders, 
Proprictor. 


FLAGS AND GUIDONS: Museum quality 
reproductions Colonial, American Revolution, 
War for Southern Independence, Indian Wars, 
Custom FLAGS. Confederate Flags to official 
specifications. $2 for illustrated list No. 895P. 
Military Collectibles, Box 971, Minden LA 
71055. 


AUTOGRAPHS ALL FIELDS: “The 
Revolution” and “The War Between the 
States” are our specialties. Six monthly lists 
$6. Jim Hayes, Box 12557, James Island, SC 
29412, Phone (803) 795-0732. 


WANTED: ANY INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE pertaining to 53rd North 


Carolina Regiment and its men during the War. 


Brock Townsend, 624 Calle Vicente, San 
Clemente, California 92672. (714) 492-9513. 


“NEW! OLD SOUTH CHRISTMAS 
CARDS, Series I, II of Confederate Note 
Cards; Four Flags of Confederacy (color); 
CSA Personal Pack Stationary $5.25 pack, 
or 2 for $10.00; collectors pack of 18 
notecards (cards only) $3.95; prepaid; 
Catalogs, samples write Southern 
Remembrances, Box 78104, Greensboro, 
N.C. 27427-8104 


FOUR NEW NOTECARD SERIES 
spring 1990; Robert Wilson prints, Harpers 
Weekly, Gettysburg, Other items— 
Vicksburg-Shiloh-CSS Alabama. Dealers 
inquires welcomed. Samples, details 
Southern Remembrances, Box 78104, 
Greensboro, N.C. 27427-8104. 


FREE CIVIL WAR AND SOUTHERN 
AMERICAN CATALOG. Please write if you 
have such books for sale also. Kenneth E. 
Parrish. P.O, Box 5131, Raleigh, N.C. 27650. 
Phone (919) 821-5625. 


BOOKS ON CASSETTE TAPE: 
Specializing in the conservative classics. 
Books by Buckley, Solzhenitsyn, Friedman, 
Kirk, Muggeridge, Chesterton, Sowell, Gilder, 
Paul Johnson, C.S. Lewis and scores of others. 
All unabridged. For free catalog call 
CLASSICS ON TAPE at 1(800)729-2665. 
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PRO-SOUTH VIDEO: SPECIAL— 45 
Minute Video, $9. Includes history of 
Confederate Battle Flag, “Civil War Days,” 
Poem: “Conquered Banner.” Excerpts of 5 
Southern shows: Battle of Kennewaw 
Mountain, Battle of Jonesboro, Combat in the 
Civil War, Above the Wind, Atlanta Remem- 
bers. Free Catalogue of video & audio tapes, 
books, maps. ALL-MEDIA, 4889 Northland 
Drive, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 30342. Phone 
(404) 255-2447, Visa, Mastercard. 


THE FALLS OF RICHMOND: Cassette 
recording of 19 rare fiddle tunes of the 
common Civil War soldier, some never before 
recorded. Performed by some of the finest 
traditional musicians in the South. Complete 
documentation included. Chrome, A-D-D. 
$10.00 post paid. Jim Taylor, P.O. Box 702, 
Mars Hill, N.C. 28754 


THE SECOND EDITION of Letters of John 
S. Mosby for sale by Stuart Mosby Historical 
Society. Send Order and Check for $27.00 
each payable to the Historical Society, c/o Mrs. 
Ralph Mitchell, 216, Garland Dr., Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, 17013. 


CONFEDERATE NOTES, Southern State 
Bank Notes, CSA & Southem Bonds, 
“Yankee” Bills and much more for sale. 
Extensive 56 page catalog for $2.00. All items 
guaranteed. Also buying all paper money 
before 1928. Hugh Shull, P.O. Box 712, 
Leesville, $.C. 29070. 


BAND MUSIC: 1861-65: Stereo cassette 
album by REGIMENTAL BANK, 37th 
GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 
playing antique instruments (34 tunes). 
Digitally recorded/processed by professional 
engineer. $10 USA postpaid, foreign extra. 
Georgians add 60¢. Check/MO to Confederate 
Brass, Inc., 766 Riverhill Drive, Athens, GA 
30606. 


COLLECTIBLES: Confederate silver halfs, 
dated 1864. These coins were never issued by 
the Confederate Government and are all in 
mint condition. Limit one per houschold. 
$25.00 each plus $3.00 for postage and 
insurance. Postal moncy orders only. Wilson 
Silver Col, P.O. Box 3777, Wilson, N.C. 
27895. 

Ok] 


Book NOTE 


Conservative Perspective: 
A View From North 
Carolina 


Edited by Boyd Cathey and Kevin 
Kennelly. 215 pp. N.C. Policy Council, 
2704 Pickardy, Charlotte, NC 28209. 
$6.50. 


Editors Kevin Kennelly and Boyd 
Cathey have compiled a series of articles 
by North Carolinians including personali- 
ties such as Jesse Helms, Bill Bennett, 
Tom Ellis, Carter Wrenn, and the late John 
East. Its style is reminiscent of Russell 
Kirk’s The Conservative Mind, and George 
Nash’s, The Conservative Intellectual 
Movement In The United States. This col- 
lection makes for absorbing reading. 

As Edmund Burke said of the French 
revolutionaries some 200 years ago, “In 
the manifest failure of their abilities, they 
take credit for their intentions.” No mere 
good intentions are to be found here. These 
authors have a vision and a strategy to 
implement that vision. Conservative 
Perspective analyzes five themes of con- 
servatism: North Carolina Conservatism, 
Foreign Policy, Economy, Law and Family. 

Carter Wrenn offers a review of North 
Carolina politics from reconstruction 
through the present. In the foreign policy 
section, former Ambassador to Romania 
David Funderburk’s sobering portrayal of 
Communist oppression chills the soul. 

One section, “‘ Law and Order in the 
Courts” contains two excellent essays from 
Gretchen Shappert (Mecklenburg County 
Assistant District Attorney) and Paul Stam 
(a North Carolina State Legislator). Shap- 
pert elucidates the difference between nat- 
ural law and the “therapeutic state” and 
Stam semantically agrees with liberals that 
what the courts need are “activist” judges. 

The final section of the book deals 
with education and the family and draws 
from North Carolinians of national 


(William Bennett), state (Carl Horn), and 
local (Barrett Mosbacker), renown. 

The North Carolinians who contribute 
to this collection possess an enthusiastic 
appreciation of the things of North 
Carolina and America. 

Editors Kennelly and Cathey are to be 
commended for offering us this blend of 
provocative perspectives. Truly a North 
Carolina perspective, but also a perspective 
America needs to hear. 

~Robert Conrad 


George Wythe Randolph 
and the Confederate Elite 


By George Green Shakelford. 222 pp. 
University of Georgia Press. $25.00. 


Wythe Randolph belonged to not one, 
but three of the Confederate “elites.” Ob- 
viously, he was a member of the First Fam- 
ilies of Virginia (F.F.V.’s in this book rival 
the “begats” of the Old Testament) but 
Randolph was also a member of the Con- 
fedcracy’s cultural and technocratic elites. 

Although the official records of 
George Randolph’s eight-month tenure as 
C.S.A. Secretary of War have disappeared, 
author George Green Shackelford has 
reconstructed the prominent Virginian’s 
brief, but eventful tenure in Jefferson 
Davis’ cabinet by painstaking research into 
the voluminous personal correspondence 
of Randolph and his family of prolific let- 
ter writers. 

Born at Monticello on March 10, 
1818, George Wythe Randolph was the 
youngest of the 11 children of Governor 
Thomas Mann Randolph and the former 
Martha Jefferson. The Randolphs’ named 
their youngest son after George Wythe, 
who had taught law to his grandfather, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

When George Wythe Randolph 
became Secretary of War in March 1862, 
he installed into top and middle-grade 
administrative positions many members of 
the FE. V., cultural and technocratic elites 
to which he belonged. These groups so 
shaped the War Department that it regulat- 
ed the civilian economy as well as manag- 
ing military matters. As a consequence, 
significant changes of war office policy 
had a widespread influence in both civilian 
and military sectors. 

President Davis and Secretary 
Randolph did not make a good team. The 
chief difference between their views was 
Randolph’s greater and Davis’ lesser inter- 
est in logistics. 


Of considerable interest was 
Randolph’s plan to retake New Orleans in 
the fall of 1862 by the most unconvention- 
al means. Davis agreed, to a point, but 
eventually balked. This was more than 
Randolph and his F.F.V.-elitist nature could 
abide. So he took advantage of a timely 
and plausible reason to resign, in 
November 1862. 

When Randolph died in 1867, he was 
only 49 years old; yet he left his stamp on 
Virginia and the Confederacy. The contri- 
butions of members of the Confederate 
elites whom he recruited to War Depart- 
ment posts strongly influenced departmen- 
tal operations for the duration of the war. 
Thanks to this book, George Wythe 
Randolph’s considerable contributions to 
the Confederate war effort will now get the 
recognition they deserve. 


~Joe C. McDowell 


Fightin’ With Forrest. 


By Charles Gordon Yeager. Pelican 
Publishing. 548 pp. $19.95. 


Not many novels conclude with 70 
pages of notes about historical sources, but 
this is no typical novel. Granted Charles 
Yeager is not a veteran novelist and some- 
times his narrative is a bit stilted and over- 
done. Even so Yeager understands Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, the Middle South, and 
warfare. 

An intelligence officer in World War 
II, Yeager says he was reading Douglas 
Southall Freeman when a lingering interest 
in the War Between the States was again 
aroused. The most intriguing figure of the 
war to Yeager was Nathan Bedford Forrest 
and, with time on his hands, Yeager sect out 
to write a novel about the war, the South 
and, especially Forrest. The result is what 
the publisher calls “an action-packed, 
romantic, historical novel.” For fans of 
Tom Clancy, the action may sometimes 
seem a bit slow, but Yeager has learned his 
history well cnough to be convincing and 
his style works well enough to keep the 
reader’s interest as the historical drama 
unfolds. The tale is centered around a 
planter’s son and a young yeoman farmer, 
both soldiers with Forrest, but the central 
focus of this fiction is Forrest himself. It’s 
a generally well-told tale which should 
prove especially interesting to Forrest fans. 
Besides, how many novels are published 
about Nathan B. every year? 

—Rod Gragg 
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Special Partisan focus: 


The South Through The Lens 


The South is probably the country’s most photographed region. And 
every year a dozen or so massive new photo books appear in time for 
Christmas, destined to adorn coffee tables, since they rarely fit on book 
shelves. In this special section, the Southern Partisan assesses some of 
the recent Southern picture books, which may be especially appealing at 


after Christmas sales. 


South. 


Photographs by Bill Weems. Text by John Egerton. 128 pp. 
Graphic Arts Center Publishing Company, Portland, 
Oregon. 1987. $34.95. 


So powerful the reader will have to resist the 
temptation to remove the binding and frame every 
page. Though Texas is not included, there is an 
unforgettable photograph from every other 
Confederate state. Unfortunately, we detected 
some scalawagish tendencies here and there in the 
social commentary. 


reat | 


LAND of THE SOUTH 
Land of the South 


by James W. Clay, Paul D. Escott, Douglas M. Orr, Jr., and 
Alfred W. Stuart. 214 pp. Oxmoor House. 1989. $29.95. 


Oxmoor House once again does a great ser- 
vice to the South with a photographic master- 
piece. Not a mere picture book, this work could 
serve as a textbook for a Southern Geography 
course. Breath-taking photography and graphics. 
Though primarily dedicated to physical features 
of Dixie, full color maps also trace the “Spread of 
Fiddle Music” and the “Spread of the Boll 
Weevil.” 


SOUTHEAST 
COAST 


Southeast Coast. 


Photography by Art Carter. Text by George Reiger. 160 pp. 
Graphic Arts Center Publishing Company, Portland, 
Oregon. 1985. $29.50. 


Similar to South but dedicated entirely to 


coastal regions. The photographs are so beautiful, 


it almost makes one forget that the publisher 
chose to use the distasteful term “Southeast” in 
the book’s title. Fortunately photographer Art 
Carter (a native South Carolinian) captured these 
images pre-Hugo. 


Virginia Plantation Homes 


by David King Gleason. 152 pp. Louisiana State University 
Press. 1989. $39.95. 


Gleason’s mastery of the lens and the pen 
makes it easier to swallow the $40 price tag. 
Obviously, this Louisianian loves the South and 
particularly the homes of its antebellum leaders. 
The usual whining about slavery is not present. 
Gleason is careful to point out which homes were 
damaged by Yankee occupation during the War. 
Of Chatham in Stafford County he writes: 
“Unwanted occupants included Union generals 
Irvin McDowell and Ambrose Burnside...Union 
troops burned the paneling for firewood and rode 
horses through the center hall.” That is in con- 
trast to Oatlands in Loudoun County which was 
“Occupied by Confederate troops...but sustained 
little damage.” 
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South Carolinas 
The Natural Heritage. 


Photography by Robert C. Clark. Text by Stephen H. 
Bennett and Thomas M. Poland. 96 pp. University of 
South Carolina Press. 1989. $35.00. 


Two Georgians and a North Carolinian do a 
fine job with this study of the Palmetto state. 
Each photograph is captioned with the official 
name of the plant or animal, the county in which 
the photograph was taken and the camera settings 
and film type used. Not the usual filler used in 
picture books, the commentary is an in-depth 
study of the wildlife of the state. This book satis- 
fies camera buffs, serious students of wildlife and 
all the rest of us who just like to look at pictures. 


THE VIEW FROM STERLING BLUFRS 
From Crnwead Opsetharpe te Honey Ford to aday e ‘ 


The View from Sterling Bluff: 
From General Oglethorpe to 
Henry Ford to Today. 


Text by Glen McCaskey. Photography by Bill Weems and 
Steve Uzzell. 55 pp. Longstreet Press. 1988. $24.95. 

Bill Weems was killed in a helicopter crash 
in 1987, but he leaves behind not only South, but 
this excellent book on Sterling Bluff on the shores 
of the Ogeechee River. His 20 year-old son Will 
stepped in, along with Steve Uzell, to complete 
his father’s assignment in a manner befitting his 
father’s memory. Chapter Three should be read 
with the knowledge that Mr McCaskey (who 
seems almost to admire W. T. Sherman) must 
have forgotten much of the history he was taught 
at William and Mary. © 


WHAT THEY FOUGHT FOR. es || 
WHAT THEY DIED FOR. ENG 
WHAT WE STAND FOR. ENGLISH SY MPAPHY FOR THE 


SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY 


Three Southern classics now in print from Regnery Gateway 


In The Glittering Illusion, Sheldon Vanauken, whose A 
Severe Mercy won seven major book awards, including 
the American Book Award, looks at why the English sym- 
pathized with the South, why they didn't intervene in the 
war, and what would have happened if they had. 

"A fascinating book."— M.E. Bradford 

Hardcover $17.95; 182 pages. 


The Southern Tradition at Bay, out of print for more 
than a decade, is Richard Weaver's classic defense of the 
"last non-materialist civilization in the Western world,” 
examining the testimony of the South's soldiers, women, 
diarists, lawyers, novelists, and critics. 

A "wise, good-tempered book." - Donald Davidson 
"Weaver's best, most interesting book." - Jeffrey Hart 
Hardcover $21.95; 400 pages. 


From Eden to Babylon is the only collection of the social 
and political essays of the sage of Sewanee, including 
"The Momentary Man,” which has never before been 
published; "The Hind Tit,” from I'll Take My Stand; and"A 
Hero and the Doctrinaires of Defeat" about General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. Edited and with an Introduc- 
tion by M.E. Bradford. 

"Andrew Lytle is legendary." —- J.O. Tate 

Hardcover $19.95; 254 pages. 
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I For credit card orders, CALL 1-800-333-6583, extension 23. 
To order with check, enclose payment with this coupon to: Regnery Gateway, Suite 600, 
1130 17th Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036. No charge for postage. 
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Grand total —————— 
Regnery If you are not completely satisfied with your 
Gateway, Inc. purchase, you may return it for a full refund. 
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FORREST’S PURSUIT OF STREIGHT 
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First in a series of prints dedicated to 
‘THE HORSE SOLDIERS’ 


In April 1863, Union Colonel Able D. Streight was sent south to destroy railroads. He had a well-laid plan, with 
one exception--Brigadier General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 

Streight had hardly stepped foot on Alabama soil before Forrest began to tear at his forces. At Gadsden, on May 
2, Streight got his command across Black Creek and burned the bridge behind him. He thought this would delay 
Old Bedford. The ploy failed, due to the timely assistance of a sixteen year old girl, Emma Sansom. Emma guided 
Forrest to a fordable crossing on the creek, permitting him to resume his pursuit. The next day, with less than 600 
men, he captured Streight’s command of nearly 1,700. 


Printed from the original oil painting in the collection of 


The Gadsden Museum of Fine Art 
Gadsden, Alabama 


Edition: 950; Image size 18”x24” _ Price: $95.00/Shipping $10.00 


| | ERON To guarantee availability of prints, we recommend phone orders. 


PUBLISHING Call toll free for MasterCard & Visa orders, phone 1-800-999-0445 
PO BOX 14607 ODESSA. TX 19768 (Please have credit card handy when you call) 
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